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Abstract 


A PEDAGOGICAL WORKSHOP 
TO EDUCATE SAMOAN CHURCH LEADERS 
ON THE USES OF POWER 

b $y 

Folauga Tupuola, Jr. 


Power does not make us evil, for it is not evil in itself. Power is only evil when 
humans exercise it inappropriately and not according to God’s will. In other words, 
power is often abused when in the hands of those who are selfish, egotistical and arrogant. 

Exercising power in the church does not have to end in broken Christian 
fellowships, agonizing disputes, and divided congregations. When church leaders follow 
Jesus Christ’s ways in utilizing power, these repulsive incidents can result injustice, 
healing, peace, compromising, and healthier churches. Instead of having church 
members seek elsewhere for spiritual growth because of church leaders constantly 
exercising power dishonestly, church leaders should draw closer to them, by exercising 

power the way Jesus exercised it. The Bible says, “Be kind and compassionate to one 

• ••• 

another^Do nothing out of selfish ambition or vain conceit^ Each of you should look 
not only to your own interests but also to the interests of others^* (Eph. 4:31; Phil. 2:3-4). 

This project explores power in Samoan culture by looking at the Samoan family 
(i aiga ), the chief system (, matai ), government and the Congregational Christian Church of 
American Samoa (CCCAS). It uses the theoretical frameworks presented by Walter 
Wink, Jackson W. Carroll, Martha Stortz, and Robert Linthicum and other scholars. In 


addition to exploring power, this project most significantb^offers a workshop that 
presents a model (Christ-like Power Model) that will facilitate Samoan church leaders on 


how to be consistent in exercising power appropriately. 
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Chapter Qife 
Introduction 


1 



The problem addressed by this project is the ineffective and harmful power 
relation model exercised by church leaders which causes decision making to be 
problematic, an impediment to the ministry of the church, and finally a cause for church 
members to seek for spiritual growth in other denominations. It is not in the power that is 
problematic, however, it is how Samoan church leaders address it and exercise it. 

P 

Importance of the problem 

The underlying principle of this project is the result of conversations with 
concerned church members about types of authoritative power being exercised by several 
church leaders of the Congregational Christian Church of American Samoa. This issue 
has become an obstacle because it challenges the trust of these individuals in their leaders 
to make honest and just decisions on behalf of CCCAS as a part of the catholic or 
universal church. 

The way that leaders utilize power in their role as church leaders can appear to be 
inconsistent and coercive. Occasionally, the leadership decisions are perceived as 
promoting favoritism and competition. Because of such uses of power, conflicts arise 
between church members and church leaders. Utilizing power in the role of church 
leadership can sometimes appear to be conflicting and intimidating. 
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This project proposes a workshop that encourages Samoan church leaders to 
participate in “participatory action,” emphasizing Christ-like Power Model (CPM), in 
order to educate one another on how to integrate the Christ-like power with other powers 
that are applied in decision making. This model will also help stimulate, and at the same 
time persuade Samoan church leaders to understand and recognize the powers they 
exercise connecting them with Christ-like power. In doing this, Samoan church leaders 
will confidently choose the truthful way to use various powers when making decisions in 
regards to any church concerns that are brought before the Board of the Elders. In other 
words, this workshop will help church leaders exercise power in the most appropriate and 
effective way based on the contextual issues that arise in decision making. In this 
workshop, church leaders will acknowledge and recognize these powers when 
participating in small group activities which involve critical dialogue, reflection, 
brainstorm and question of inquiry. Another educational tool involved is participatory 
action which involves Bible study and exegetical and expository conversations. 

Thesis S' _ 

This project designs a model that demonstrates how various powers are 
interconnected to Christ-like power. Christ-like power, which is the primary power, is 
shown as engaged and correlating with each of these powers; Coercive, Relational, 
Political, Legitimate, and Charismatic, therefore cultivating and providing more of God’s 
justice, love, and peace in each power that is exercised by Church leaders. 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

Power is a constant issue of conversation in both the church and the secular 
world. However, as Christian church leaders, we ask ourselves how and what kind of 
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power should be exercised in order to bring about justice, peace, and compromising. 
There is a range of work and definitions on power that has been done in relation to 
church leaders exercising it. Investigating the issues of power implemented by 
authoritative figures in the Congregational Christian Church of American Samoa, 
this project will primarily concentrate on the works of Walter Wink, Jackson W. Carroll, 
Martha Stortz, and Robert Linthicum, as well as other distinctive insights on the study of 
power relation with the intention of bringing clarity on the subject matter according to its 
usage on particular church issues and church leaders’ decision making. Their work will 
also facilitate the discussion around the religious educational model that is introduced. It 
is important to note that throughout the body of this work, two distinct notions of power 
will be analyzed. Those notions of power are commonly referred to in philosophical 
discourse as de joure (power by right) and de facto (power not by right). De joure power 
is always legitimate and de facto power is always questionable. 

Walter Wink gives legitimate explanations on noticing power domination and 
more importantly, gives courage and energy for those who suffer from these unjustifiable 
powers. Wink also explores power through “worldview.” Wink asserts that “A worldview 
dictates the way whole societies see the world. A worldview provides a picture of the 
nature of things: where is heaven, where is earth, what is visible, and invisible, what is 
real and unreal.” 1 According to Wink, the relevance of powers for an understanding of 
evil cannot come from human actions, but the consequence of huge systems over which 
no individual has full control. Wink gives an answer where power seems to be neither 
evil nor good, but capable of improvement for the benefit of human relationships. Wink 
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Walter Wink, The Powers That Be (New York^New-^ork^-D^wibieDa-y, X998J, 8. 
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asserts that “Temporally: the Powers were created, they are fallen, and they shall be 
redeemed.” God not only redeems powers that are incapable of bringing forth justice, 
God also liberates humans from their destructive behaviors. For Wink, power is not 
limited to action, in addition it includes systems or structures. Wink is simply saying that 
even our systems can be redeemed. 

Jackson W. CarrolTs work As One with Authority develops critical insights of 
authority exercised in church leadership. He gives clear definitions on authority and 
power in order to understand various crises that are present in the authority of the clergy 
and their power relation to decision making. Carroll defines authority as “the right to 
exercise leadership in a particular group or institution based upon a combination of 
qualities, characteristics, or expertise that the leader has or that the followers believe he 
has.” 5 Carroll maintains that “to exercise authority involves influencing, directing, 
coordinating, or otherwise guiding the thought and behavior of persons and groups in 
ways that they consider legitimate.” 6 In this case, since church leaders are called by God 
to be His servants and to do His will, and then by all means God is the One who would 
influence, direct, and coordinate the behaviors of all church leaders given them the power 
to exercise their authority to according to God. 

To Carroll, authority is “no enemy of community, as we sometimes suppose. 
Rather, it is tyranny, which coerces obedience without legitimacy; various forms of 
authoritarianism, which abuse authority; and anarchy, in which each individual is an 








Wink, 
Wink, U. 
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Jackson W. Carroll, As One With Authority (LouisvillefKentucky: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991), 
14. 

6 Carroll, 14. 
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authority to him or her.” Carroll provides an observable ministry practice as a basis for 
reconsidering the exercise of a church leader’s authority. 

Robert Linthicum’s work Transforming Power, describes the theology of power 
from a biblical framework “acting powerfully for the common good.” He shares with his 
readers how the common good, which is implanted in God’s design, is brought forth 
around the theme of shalom. Although power can be acted out as ruthless and deviant, 
the ability, capacity, and willingness to act are, in itself, neither good nor bad. “What 
makes power constructive or destructive is how it is used and for what purpose it is used 
(that is, whether it is designed to control and dominate people so they are not in charge of 
their own destinies).” 9 Linthicum asserts that building power around relationships begins 
with “individual meetings.” 10 An individual meeting has the intention to discover the 
deepest passions and pains of people. Within this discovery both Jackson W. Carroll and 
Robert Linthicum realize change for the common good. If behavior is coordinated and 
influenced in individual meetings, then godly behavior develops growth in the building of 
God’s power within the relationship between church leaders and the approach on 
exercising power. 

Linthicum offers practical strategies for changing individuals, communities, 
structures and systems through integrative, biblical study on the proper use of power, and 
a thorough exploration of Scripture and real-world experience in community organizing 
and urban ministry. These practical strategies support the participatory group sessions by 
communicating God’s involvement in power being exercised by church leadership. 

7 Carroll, 35. 

8 Robert Linthicum, Transforming Power (Downers Grove. Illinois: InterVarsity Press, 2003), 12. 

£ 'XL', 

Linthicum, 12. 

10 Linthicum, 131. 
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Martha Stortz understands power as a ‘“net-like organization,’” which demands a 

multifaceted interpretation of how various individuals and institutions figure into the 

complex web of relationships that constitutes a life.” 11 Stortz admits that power is 

regarded, “not as capacity or possession of people or institutions, but as the subtle and 

ever-changing circumstances in which they interact as both objects and agents of its 

exercise.” Stortz agrees and elaborates on Michel Foucault’s explanation on power: 

Power must be analyzed as something which circulates, or rather as something which 
only functions in the form of a chain. It is never localized here or there, never in 
anybody’s hands, never appropriated as a commodity or piece of wealth. Power is 
employed and exercised through a net-liked organization. And not only do individuals 
exercising this power. They are not only its inert or consenting target; they are always 
also the elements of its articulation. In other words, individuals are the vehicles of 
power, not its points of application.” 13 

Other key figures that are important in articulating expressions on power and 
promoting support for the pedagogical model are J. Edward Carothers, and James N. 
Poling. To find the commonality within the work of Carroll, Linthicum, and Stortz is to 
understand the comparison of their definitions of various powers that are used by church 
leaders and also to connect their educational or practical strategies that epitomizes the 
types of power that should be utilized according to a given situation or decision 

Scope and Limitation of the Project 

This project focuses primarily on studying various types of power exercised by 
church leaders of the Congregational Christian Church of American Samoa. It will 
concentrate on power from the perspective of the Samoan culture, and its government. 

11 Martha Ellen Stortz. PastorPower/ Nashvillef.TH: Abingdon Press, 1993. 19. 

12 Stortz, 19 - 1 /) 

13 Stortz, 19 
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Although analytical research on exercising power is critical to the entirety of the CCCAS, 
the project is limited to the interviews of church leaders and members of the CCCAS 
churches in the Los Angeles district. It focuses on church communities or individuals 
experiencing crises that stem from final decisions made by church leaders who are elders 
and ordained ministers in the church. 

Procedure for Integration 

This project begins with exploring the Samoan culture locating its power. In 
doing this, such questions are asked: where is power(s) located in the Samoan culture; 
how is power(s) exercised; in what ways does it have a positive and/or negative effect on 
people involved? Should the exercise of power be changed; should the church and culture 
exercise power the same way? 

Secondly, focusing on Jackson W. Carroll’s book, f ^As One With Authority 
Robert Linthicum’s work ^ Transforming Powcr^ f and Walter Wink’s work ^ The Powers 
That Be,1 >’ I will provide educational material to support this project on developing its 
pedagogy which will hopefully create positive and relational power in the authoritative 
positions of CCCAS church leaders. Both Carroll and Linthicum give attention to the 
developing of an educational model which illustrates a structure of reflective leadership 
drawing from resources such as Scripture, philosophy, sociology, theology, 
congregational studies, and literature. 

They also have comparative definitions on the types of power and their meaning 
of authority, and how it is used and abused in the role of church leadership. Definitions of 
power and authority according to Carroll, Stortz and Linthicum, hopefully will help 
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church leadership to reclaim a truthful understanding of the role of church leaders and 
exercising “God’s power.” 

Walter Wink also offers us insights that will help church leaders rethink and 
reformulate their utilization of power. His work will explain how the dominating power 
can be transformed into alternative power of the Gospel which gives hope and energy in 
the world of dominant powers. 

Thirdly, this project will initiate a pedagogical model which involves educational 
materials explaining how critical dialogue is performed and how it can be used by both 
church members and church leaders during the CCCAS annual conference in order to 
allow open ended questions to be asked respectfully without any implication of a 
judgmental attitude towards church leaders. 

Finally, this project will conclude with a discussion on how and when surveys 
were created and introduced to the USC church of the Los Angeles district which is 
located in the appendix on page 92. This survey demonstrates open ended questions like: 
Where do certain powers come from when making particular decisions? How are the 
powers of the clergy exercised in decision making? 

Before asking these questions, those present, along with the religious educator must find 
solutions to questions like: who will ask these questions? To whom are these questions 
addressed? How would you ask these questions, on the conference floor, through 
questionnaires, through small group conversations? When will these questions take 
place? 
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Chapter Outline 
Chapter pife L 
Introduction 

Chapter pntf introduces the project and its methodology, offering an outline of the 
problem, the thesis statement, definitions of the term, “power,” work previously done in 
the field, the scope and limitation of the project, and a brief summary of each chapter. 

ChapterJfWo 

Theories of Power and Leadership 

This chapter discusses the issue of power according to Walter Wink, Jackson W. 
Carroll, Robert Linthicum, James Poling, and Martha Ellen Stortz. I will emphasize their 
importance on power both descriptive and normative, and hopefully try to merge their 
significance to the powers exercised by Samoan church leaders of CCCAS. 

3 

Chapter Three 

Powers in the Samoan Culture and its Government 

3 

Chapter TJxree explores various types of power implemented in the Samoan 
culture which includes the aiga (extended family), the Matai system (chief system), the 
London Missionary Society (LMS) missionaries, and the Samoan Government. 

This will help the readers empathize with the mental state of the Samoan individual 
exercising the types of power not only in the church but in the particular context of the 
Fa’aSamoa (Samoan way of life). This chapter will also explain how certain powers 
derive from outside of the Congregational Christian Church of American Samoa into 
the minds and decision making of the church leaders particularly the CCCAS Elders. 
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Chapter Four 

Discussions of the 5 Types of Power 
(Coercive, Official, Political, Charismatic, and Relational) 

This chapter will investigate definitions of power and categorize each understanding of 
power to its specific context or circumstances. The purpose of this chapter is to help 
church leaders acknowledge the positive and negative connotation of each kind of power 
introduced. 

Their understanding of the overall significance of each particular power hopefully 
will help guide them in exercising the right power in decision making. Particular types of 
power that are defined and discussed in this chapter are: coercive, legitimate, political, 
charismatic and relational. 

D 

Chapter Five 

Educational Method Introducing CPM to Samoan Church Leaders 

This chapter will introduce the “Christ-like Power Model” in a workshop held 
during the annual conference of the CCCAS. CPM is articulated in the workshop to 
assist Samoan church leaders to connect the powers they choose and exercise with Christ- 
like power in order to maintain truth and honesty according to God’s will, when involved 
in decision making. This chapter also offers a conclusion of this project along with 
providing an appendix illustrating a survey confronting the Los Angeles District United 
Samoan Church members on their opinions of CCCAS Samoan church leaders exercising 


power. 
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Chapter Six 

Chapters^ offers educational tools which are essential for the pedagogical 
workshop introduced in chapter five. These educational tools are: Small Groups; 
Dialogue; Participatory Action; and Process of Inquiry. It is imperative in utilizing these 
specific educational tools in this particular workshop because it facilitates participants to 
reflect and to create curiosity that is meaningful and supportive not only for the sake of 
an individual but for the whole church as well as the community. These educational tools 
must follow each other systematically in order for the workshop to be effective and 
successful. This chapter also contains the conclusion of this project and a brief 
discussion of a survey that was presented to the United Samoan Church, which is a 
branch of the CCCA located in the Los Angeles District. It also has the actual survey that 
was applied in the interview with the United Samoan Church members. 



Chapter 2 

The Structure and Formation of Power 
Exercised in the Samoan Culture 


This chapter will focus on a description of how power is understood and 
structured in the Samoan culture, specifically reflecting on the Fa ’aSamoa (Samoan way 
of life); aiga (extended family); the matai system (chief system); the Samoan 
government; the Missionaries of the London Missionary Society; and the Congregational 
Christian Church of American Samoa. All of the various institutions mentioned above 
are important because they are inseparably intertwined with the formation of concepts of 
power as they emerged in the duties of Samoan church leaders and within the Samoan 
ecclesiastical context. In addition, this chapter will discuss how political or governmental 
power enters the psychological mannerisms of CCCAS church leaders. 

Fa ’aSamoa (The Samoan Life-style and Culture) 

In the Samoan culture, life is created and developed from and around the 

Fa f aSamoa (The Samoan life-style); the concept of power has been expressed quite 

^ / 

clearly in the '‘aiga (family or extended family) and the Matai (chief) system. Before 
defining and reflecting on how power originates from the aiga and the matai system, one 
must understand how power is defined in the Fa ’aSamoa . 

The translation for the term ‘power’ in the Samoan language is “pule. ” Another 
term that shares a connotation with the term pule, picturing the image of honor, is the 
term “mamalu. " According to Keesing 8i Keesing, these two expressions are related to 
two major concepts of power that are emphasized in the Fa ! aSamoa; 1. Pule (authority, 


— 


. ,, , - 
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power, privileges, and responsibility); 2. Mamalu (dignity, respect, and honor). During 
special occasions when Samoan chiefs (matais) giving addresses to their constituencies, 
the terms pule and mamalu are often invoked. 

The term 'pule , J according to Keesing & Keesing, integrates authority, power, 
privileges, and responsibility. If this is the case, it is obvious that the semantic range of 
the term ‘ pule J conflates the different ideas and forms of power, i.e., whether it is 
coercive, relational, legitimate, traditional, and charismatic or any other type of power 
depending on the individual who has the authority to exercise it. It is unlike that the 
English language distinguishes these different types of power. 

A is(i (Extended Family) 

The aiga on the other hand, have power which is derived from the elderly at the 
top making, its way down the age ladder. Because Samoans come from a patriarchal 
background, most of the time, males control family decisions. However, women in the 
aiga also have power which lies in their advice given not only to their children but also to 
their husbands. Aiga is a word which can be translated as “extended family” or “clan” 


and the nu % or village.”^ The extended family is the basic unit of organization in both 
Samoan Islands (American and Independent Samoa) and is considered a fundamental 
component of an individual’s identity. The more noble the extended family, the greater 
sense of individual status and power one has within the larger community. 

Aiga is considered a basic element within a larger corporate body due to the fact 
that Samoans believe that they are interrelated in one way or another. 

^ ^ "a. J., t* 
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Jeanette Marie Mageo expresses how Samoans identify themselves as relatives: 

... I refer to a tendency to experience oneself as a member of a corporate 

/ body, rather than as an individual rigidly bounded by one’s own skin. 

) / There is a Samoan proverb that alludes to a woman who hid her food 

7 J rather than sharing it with relatives. When the village discovered her vice 

1 

• they “hacked off one of her fingers, buried it... and erected a little mound 

as a warning to others.” 17 

While it may seem that this act of punishment is primitive and barbaric, in reality 
there are ritual elements that show the benefits to the individual when punishment is 
conceptualized from a communal mindset. In other words, to do more harm to the 
individual woman is to maximize the harm done to the community. Furthermore, not to 
bury and memorialize the severed finger is to trivialize the lesson in the punishment. 
Mageo continues: 


The village’s response could be seen as an assertion that the woman had 

not correctly assessed the boundaries of her person: her little finger stands 

for her family, and she loses it because she acted as if her family were not 

part of herself. Samoan family members tend to see themselves, 

figuratively speaking, as organically related. Children may be referred to 

as a “limb” of the family. Family members are apt to say that they are “as 

1 8 

one body,” or “one body with one blood.” 


The aiga exercise power in ways that not only lie in the parents’ role as educators but 


also seen in numbers: the larger family size. The larger the family, the more superiority it 
-s- 'P n vkjU^ 


Dr. E. Shultz^ The Principles of Samoan Family La\v.p (Journal of the Polynesian Society 20), 1985.-54 
18 Jeannette Marie Mageo. Theorizing Self in USA;. University- ofMichigan Press), 1998. 43 
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has over all other families in a village. In traditional Samoa, individual power has its 
basis in the aiga , the extended family. 

According to Holmes, the extended family (aiga) includes all members of the 
matai *s household plus individuals in other households who are related to him through 
blood, marriage, or adoption. This family group can vary in size from eight or ten up to 
more than 100 individuals. 19 These large families, along with their chief (matai), have 
power over decision-making during village meetings. 

All adult members of the aiga have voting power in selecting a matai. In other 
words, “A matai is selected through a process in which all adult members of the aiga 
have a voice.” 20 However, when a matai is selected, he or she outranks any family 
member within the aiga. On the other hand, the collective voice of the aiga reemerges as 
a viable power entity only “when the matai dies and it must select a successor, or when it 
is called upon to contribute goods to the matai when he must represent the family in a gift 

exchange at the time of a funeral or wedding or when a large church donation is required 

2 ] 

for the construction of a new village house of worship.” 

As mentioned above, because of the interrelatedness of political, cultural and 
ecclesiastical structures of power in the formation of the idea of power within the Samoan 
context, the idea of power tied to the concepts of matai, aiga, mamalu , and pule are 
presumably brought into the church. Some CCCAS church members argue that larger 
families (aiga) have the final say and absolute control the minister and the church’s final 
decisions. 


19 Shaffer, 41 

20 Shaffer, 41 
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If this is the case, it is easy to see how some Samoan church leaders 5 final decisions 
would favor the larger families while the concerns of smaller families at times go 
unrecognized and sometimes they are left to suffer. 

Matai System (Chief System) 

At the head of each aiga is the matai , a position of rank and power. Power that is 
rooted in the Samoan culture is also found in the chief system (Matai System). The word 
matai refers in general to all village chiefs. This title is always regarded as the highest. In 
other words, “in the traditional Samoan society, it is most clearly that power is possessed 
by the holders of chiefly “names” or “titles.” 22 The Samoan culture is based on the 
fa ’amatai system, a society of government that has a chief, or matai , governing an entire 
aiga or extended family. Every village has its chief (matai) and extended families (aiga) 
under the leadership of the various chiefs. The matai represents the family on the village 
council, metes out justice, and makes sure that all customs are properly observed. In 
other words, a matai can represent a small family group or a great extended family that 
reaches across islands to both American Samoa and Independent Samoa. 

The matai is also a living archive, responsible for remembering the ancient folk 
lore, the family genealogies, and the stories of the old gods, and passing them on to his 
successor. “The matai provides leadership in practical matters for his immediate 
adherents, serves as an aide to the chief or chiefs with whom his title is associated.” 23 
According to most Samoan elders, matais are natural leaders. They are very well 
educated and have a comprehensive grasp of Samoan history and their authorities are 
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very well defined. Various matais have different levels of power, authority and social 
status. 

There are all degrees of chiefs and of talking chiefs according to Margaret Mead: 

The major distinction in kind or rank is between chiefs (ali’i) and talking 
chiefs (tulafale). To the chief, high or low, belong certain courtesies; a 
different gesture for the kava ceremony; a different vocabulary of address. 
To the talking chief belong certain prerogatives: notably, the right to 
address a meeting; the right to preside over the distribution of food; and 
rights to receive presents from those of the chiefly class on certain stated 
occasions. 24 

According to Lowell Holmes, the head of the household has the chiefly title of a 
given extended family (aiga) or branch thereof, and, depending upon the the traditional 
nature of that title, will be either a Chief (ali’i) or a Talking Chief (tulafale). 25 According 
to Keesing & Keesing, the term matai means “Anglicized,” meaning those in the elite 
group. Keesing & Keesing enhance their pre-eminence by viewing them as very exalted, 
ceremonious, supernaturally tinged, ultimately powerful and responsible leaders—elite in 
its full sense... Keesing and Keesing recognize that there are two classes of matais: 
“chiefs” (ali’i) and “talking chiefs” or “orators” (tulafale) 27 

Talking chiefs are orators who stand between the people and chiefs of higher 
status. They conduct speeches on behalf of hierarchal chiefs during important occasions. 

Talking chiefs are those who express or convey complaints of the villagers who they 
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represent, to the higher chiefs. Within the category of the matai system, the supreme 
position is that of the ali 7 sili, or High Chief. Such authoritative positions often have 
paramount rank in a village or they may share top honors by being part of a group of 
chiefs of different ranks who have great influence in village affairs. 

The matai has pule (power) over the family lands: that is, he has power to 
determine the uses to which they will be put by household members. A chief also has 
the power to lend land to distant relatives on a short-term basis, but any transaction which 
will alienate land from the family must be entered into by all members of the family who 
have an interest in the title and its lands. However, this traditional control Samoan 
chiefs have over villages and families has changed dramatically. Today, these type of 
final decisions made by Samoan matais are only made through the majority votes of all 
family members. For example, as mentioned above, a Samoan chief do have the right to 
lend land to anyone outside of the family, however, it is the voting of the family 
members, held at the fono a le aiga (family meeting), which finalizes the chiefs decision. 

Power in the Samoan Government 

Power is also found in the political realm of American Samoa “which takes place 
in a framework of a presidential representative democratic dependency, whereby the 
Governor is the head of government and of a pluriform multi-party system.” 29 

What is politics? Politics as an area of study is concerned with developing 
knowledge and understanding of government and society. The interaction of people, 
ideas and institutions provides the focus for understanding how values are allocated and 
resources distributed. 


28 Lowell D. Holmes. Quest for the Real Samoa: The Mead/ Freeman Controversy & Beyond . 
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Thus analyses of who gets what, when, how, why and where are central, as are 
concepts of power, justice, order, conflict, legitimacy, accountability, obligation, 
sovereignty and decision-making. This definition is well put to those who exercise 
power in the government and in society; however, when exercising political power in 
God’s church and for God’s church’s decision-making, then it becomes a problem. 

What is politics in American Samoa? The American Samoan government and its 
governor are administered by the office of Insular Affairs, U.S. Department of the 
Interior. Executive power is exercised by the government and the legislative power is 
vested in the two chambers of the legislature. 31 In the early 1900’s, the United States 
Navy settled in the territory of what is now called American Samoa. They used the harbor 
at Pago Pago (the capital of American Samoa) as a coaling station. It was there where the 
Navy was approached by the Samoan chiefs. However, the U.S congress did not have a 
legitimate meeting with the Samoan chiefs until 1929. Under the power of the President 
of the United States of America, and his role as the Commander in Chief, the Navy had 
set up American Samoa as an “Island Government.” The Commanding Officer of the 
Navy stationed there became the governor of American Samoa and “the officer and 
enlisted personnel provided, with several civilian American employees, the non-resident 
administrative staff.” 32 Margaret Mead asserts that “the American Samoan government 


operates through appointed district governors and county chiefs, and elected “mayors” in 
each village.” 33 To be more precise and elaborative on how the American Samoa 
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Government is administered, following is an outline of the main instrumentalities of the 
Samoan administrative system. 

Central legislature —From various earlier forms of an advisory council or Fono, the 
naval authorities developed a bicameral legislature of American Samoa. This consisted 
of an upper “House of Ali’i (Chiefs),” composed of the 12 highest titleholders, and a 
lower “House of Representatives,” with 54 members named by the constituent 
communities of the territory. Though it has formal power only to recommend legislation 
to the governor, as the representative of the Washington, D. C., authorities, the 
governor’s advice usually served to guide its resolutions in directions which avoided use 
of the veto power. In 1952, with the Department of the Interior in control, the Samoan 
leaders proposed a new form of central government, and this has been implemented as 
follows: 

1. Formation of a new council of highest chiefs, called successively the “Council 
of Paramount Chiefs,” “Council of Ceremonial Chiefs, and “Council of Ali’i,” 
the last being its name in 1956. This is sometimes referred to as an Executive 
Council or Fautua Council, which suggests its origin as a reflection of 
legislative innovation in Western Samoa. The membership comprises 
practical functions which is limited to advising the governor. 

2. A change from the former type of upper house to a “Senate,” with 15 
members named by Samoan customs; each of the three districts names five in 
such a way as to give adequate regional representation. 

3. Revision of the “House of Representatives” so that its members are “elected 
by universal suffrage of the residents of American Samoa,” and by secret 
ballot. This body at first had 18 members, comprising 5 representatives for 
each of the three district divisions, 1 for Swain’s Island, and 2 for permanent 
residents placing themselves on a roll of persons “not living under the matai 
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system (chief system).” In 1954 the number of members was changed to 17, 
of whom 3 were elected from the most populous county; District Government, 
County Government, and the Village Government containing the capital 
center, 2 from another populous county, and 1 from each of the remaining 
twelve counties. 34 

The system of district, county, village government was established in its essentials 
when the United States took charge of the territory more than a half century ago. 35 
If the politics of the American Samoa Government is established and administered by the 
Office of Insular Affairs of US Department of the Interior, actually and psychologically, 
most Samoan political employees assumedly can be taught and/or brain-washed as to 
how to exercise, in their political world, the type of politics the United States utilizes. 
However, “Samoan political leaders today appear particularly anxious currently to 
conform to Western politial techniques as a public indication of their preparedness for 
self-government.” 36 

Today, political powers are cultivated in the minds of most Samoan government 
employees. Given that most Samoan political leaders are affiliated with a position in the 
church—a deacon, a layman, or even a minister, these political powers are adjusted to be 
taken from the context of the western political governmental atmosphere and brought into 
the authoritative positions of some CCCAS church leaders. I define the political sphere 
not in indirect terms such as voting and being abreast of current issues, but directly 
seeking office and positions of rulership, power, seeking to influence church leaders, and 


local and national leaders. By all means church leaders, as well as all Christians, should 


be aware and be acknowledgable of political issues, vote, and have personal preferences. 
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There has been a great deal of increase in European educational, economic, and 
political influences since the 1950’s. According to Holmes, “Wealth and/or employment 
with the Government of American Samoa had brought influence to certain chiefs which 
far exceeded the prestige guaranteed them by the status-conferring legends and myths of 
the village. Many of the higher titled chiefs seemed to command less respect and 
allegiance than did earlier holders of the same title,” To be sure, politics has a 
tremendous impact on the future of every human being including Samoans; however, as 
Christians we must remember who we are working for—God! As servants of God, if 
church leaders choose to exercise political power, it needs to interact with Christ-like 
power in order to support the political system in determining how much investment we 
make for the church, how much it works to promote truth, justice and equality to ensure 
that all church members feel comfortable worshipping with each other and depending on 
church leaders to make the right decisions. 

London Missionary Society (LMS) 

The London Missionary Society was officially established in September 1795 by 
a group of Presbyterian clergy and laymen, during the period of revival of evangelism 
among the Protestants. The purpose of this Society was to spread the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to all the nations and to bring Christian principles to those who were 
unenlightened. 

The London Missionary Society was introduced to Samoa in 1830 by John 
Williams and Charles Barff with the help of Tahitian teachers. In honor of the teachers 
the natives called the first church Lotu Taiti (Tahitian Church). 
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Just recently, a few pastors and members of the London Missionary Society 
disassociated themselves from the mother church. They organized in Samoa a branch of 
the Congregational Church (Lotu Faapotopotoga. “Within a decade about twelve white 
L.M.S. missionaries had settled in the group, and the whole of Samoa was covered by a 
network of mission stations and schools.” They came equipped with Bibles and 
medicines, ready to spread the Word of God in Samoa. A Samoan Chief described the 
first white missionary (Williams) as filled with wisdom; a loyal worshipper to Jehovah; 
and very superior in every respect. This Samoan Chief continued to respect these L.M.S. 
missionaries in saying: 

Their ships . . . can traverse the tempest-driven ocean for months with perfect 
safety .... Their persons also are covered from head to foot in beautiful clothes . . 
. . Their axes are so hard and sharp . . . Their knives, too, what valuable things 
they are ... . Now I conclude that the God who has given to His white 
worshippers these valuable things must be wiser than our gods, for they have not 
given the like to us. We want these articles; and my proposition is, that the God 
who gave them should be our God.” 39 


In Samoa, L.M.S. missionaries, probably as in other nations they visited, had to 
teach Samoans the English language in order to communicate the Bible to them. Many 
L.M.S. missionaries began to interact with the Islanders and teach them their own 
religious beliefs; they also taught their own English ways and as a result, many of the 
Samoans began to identify closely with the missionaries, yearning to accept their customs 
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and be a part of their society. These same missionaries even posed as spiritual leaders. 
Felix Keesing asserted that “A number of renegade whites, seeing how fashionable it was 
becoming to adopt foreign religious ideas, sought to gain power in the native 
communities by posing as spiritual leaders—their doctrines and practices were anything 
but compatible with those of the genuine missionaries.” 40 

In the 1940’s a theological training school was established at Malua on north 
Upolu and a printing press published the Bible and other religious literature in the 
Samoan language which the missionaries put into writing. According to Felix Keesing, 
Samoan pastors were trained immediately and were placed in charge of village churches 
and schools by the L.M.S. missionaries 41 

As the outcome of the L.M.S. missionaries 5 work in Samoa, it had succeeded to a 
significant extent in controlling customs which they considered discordant with the 
spiritual or the social well-being of the Samoan people and in introducing alien practices 
believed to be desirable. 

The type of power exercised by L.M.S. white missionaries was evident in their 
physical appearance: the clothing they wore; things they owned (fishhooks, axes, bolts of 
cloth and hatchets); the medicines they brought; and their own cultural behavior and 
language they used. Most Samoans began to accept and become accustomed to the white 
missionaries 5 cultural behavior and attitude. For example, L.M.S. missionaries wore 
white sport jackets when preaching and teaching the Bible. Till this day, most Samoan 
L.M.S. ministers wear the same thing. 


40 Felix Keesing. 400. 

41 Felix Keesing^ 396. 
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Inside the churches in American Samoa, it will get up to 100 degrees during 
worship services and Samoan ministers will still wear a sport jacket. In other words, 
Samoans who accepted Christ as their Lord and Savior, who believed in Jesus as the Son 
of God, and were chosen to be church leaders by L.M.S missionaries, also observed and 
adjusted to the missionaries’ life-style. 

Observing such authority exercised by the L.M.S. missionaries, the supposition of 
this type of power that comes to mind is ‘relational.’ However, coercion from a positive 
perspective is also acceptable. For example, in old Samoa, Samoans were practically 
forced to learn the English language so that they could understand the Word of God. 

This coerciveness was acceptable to many Samoan converts, since this was the only way 
to get these converts to understand the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In addition, in order to stop each other from engaging in violent and gruesome 
wars and comply with the peace of Jesus Christ communicated in the Bible, Samoans had 
no choice but to learn the English language. I believe that the L.M.S. missionaries had to 
exercise coercive power, interconnecting with the Christ-like power, in order to get their 
mission statement across to the hearts and minds of the Samoan people. In the beginning 
of its ministry, the L.M.S. started off with four white missionaries, a printer and several 
women teachers in charge of girls’ boarding schools. Today the Congregational Christian 
Church of American Samoa, formerly known as the L.M.S. Samoan church, has its own 
hierarchy organization which is placed in the hands of Samoan church leaders. 

Power in the Congregational Christian Church of American Samoa 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the Congregational Christian Church of 
American Samoa is where its power lies. The power that is first confirmed is found in 
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the introduction of the CCCAS constitution and by- laws which clearly expresses that in 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord and Savior, with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, this 
foundation (constitution and by-laws) is established and created. Secondly, it is believed 
and faithfully understood that power is also found in these positions: elders, ministers, 
laymen, deacons, women, church members, and children. Beginning with the Elders 
power is fully energized and is lessened as it climbs down to the children of CCCAS. 

On the other hand, if we were to look at mata } upu III (O le pulea o le Ekalesia) of 
the CCCAS constitution and by-laws, the order would be different in regards to who has 
more power within the CCCAS. In this order, it affirms that: 

1. Jesus Christ rules (pulea) His people (ona tagata), members of the CCCAS. 
Jesus Christ also is the shepherd who protects His flocks (CCCAS). Jesus is expressed 
here as the leader of the CCCAS in showing the leaders of CCCAS how to lead and guide 
annual conferences according to His will. 

2. Servants of God such as ministers who are ‘called’ to do God’s will have 
power from Jesus Christ In other words, those who have been loyal wholeheartedly to 
their calling, faithful to God’s people, and committed in doing God’s will, are given 
power over those who sit on the pews. 

3. There is power found in annual conferences only if they are led and conducted 
in and through the name of Jesus Christ. The constitution and by-laws affirm this by 
quoting Mathew 18:19, "Again, I tell you that if two of you on earth agree about anything 
you ask for, it will be done for you by my Father in heaven. For where two or three come 
together in my name, there am I with them," (“sa fetalai mai lo tatou Alii , O le mea e 
faapotopoto ai se to ’aliia po o se to ’atolu i lo ’u igoa, ou te i ai faatasi ma i latou. ”) The 
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power is recognized in annual conferences only if exercised in the name of Jesus, through 
prayers, and by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

4. Individual churches of CCCAS achieve their powers through the covenant of 
their relationship with Jesus Christ. The basis of this covenant is derived from their 
“Faith as being as one.” Also through their confession that God is the Father; Jesus Christ 
the Son of God; and the Third Person Trinity is the Holy Spirit. 

Although this order expresses somewhat of a chain of command on who has more 
power, power that is exercised in any of this group should be exercised according to 
God’s will. God’s will is uttered throughout Jesus’ teachings; His ministry; especially in 
His death and resurrection. Jesus Christ approached every power He used with humility 
and truth. And every time He used power He did it for the glory of His Father. We as 
God’s servants should do the same. Samoan church leaders have to approach the powers 
they exercise, with humility and truth. When we do this, we’re not only doing this for the 
glory of God, but we’re doing this because it is His will. 

Jesus was focused and committed in doing His Father’s will from the 
beginning of His ministry to when He was resurrected from the dead. In doing this, Jesus 
shows us as church leaders the way on how to be loyal and faithful in doing God’s will. 
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All countries along with their leaders and their followers are created and built up ^ ^ ( ^, 

by power. Every leader, including followers, has some sort of power developed within 
them both internally and externally. In every organization including the church, leaders 
simultaneously exercise various forms of power and at the same time undergo the effects 
of power. Put differently, “while all leaders possess power, all leaders are also possessed 


by power.” n Sometimes most church leaders, if possessed by power, are more likely to 
be self-centered rather than concentrating on cultivating a relationship with God’s people. 

In this chapter, I will attempt to address and define the distinctive qualities of 
power particularly through the works of Walter Wink, Jackson W. Carroll, Robert 
Linthicum, Martha Ellen Stortz, and James Newton Poling. These scholars will 
elaborate on each type of power mentioned above from a positive and negative 
standpoint. The powers defined and analyzed theoretically in this chapter are: coercive, 
Official, charismatic, political, and relational power. 

It is very important to ask questions and call into question relations between 
church leaders and the powers they exercise. Most ordained ministers exercise various 
powers that will obstruct and barricade their relationship with church members. The 
cause for this matter is that most ministers absolutely do not know the definitions of the 
powers they use, let alone understand the characteristics of these particular powers. In 
order to understand or comprehend various types of powers, church leaders must first 
have a sensitive and clear perception on the whole nature of “power” itself. It is 
appropriate for church leaders to fully understand the meaning and the significance of 
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“power.” Robert Linthicum expresses the nature of power and its definition in his book, 
“Transforming Power.” 

Linthicum asserts that “Power is the ability, capacity, and willingness of a person, a 
group of people or an institution to act.” 43 He continues to elaborate on these terms: 
ability, capacity, and willingness. Each of these words of the definition of power 
according to Linthicum is important. Linthicum stresses that the word ability means 
“having the knowledge to act and the skills to carry out that action; capacity means 
having the resources to act, whether those resources are human, legal, material or 
financial; willingness means the commitment to act.” 44 Linthicum expresses that “what 
makes power constructive or destructive is how it is used and for what purpose it is 
used.” 45 Nevertheless, power is created and generated in a human being in order to act 
regardless if one has the ability, capacity, or willingness to take action in any 
circumstance of life. 

Arendt’s concept of power is related to her theory of the vita activa, the life of 
human praxis. According to her theory “action” is distinguished from “work” and 
“labor.” The latter pertains to the human being’s contact with matter. Work is connected 
to changing the material world, introducing new things, etc. Labor is the Marxian 
“metabolism with the world” and is connected with sustaining life, keeping up the state 
of matters as it is, without making any changes. Action, according to Arendt, is defined 
as political action. It belongs to the interpersonal world. Action makes an open public 
space emerge, and in this space power is generated, by an open-ended communal 
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interaction unfolding in this space. So it seems that thinking can only generate power 
when linked to action in an open public space. 46 

The most common word for power (dunamis; dunamai) has the basic sense of 
ability or capability. Power has the ability to control people in almost every aspect of life 
and manipulates, persuades, and influences others to behave in ways that are demanding 
and dominating. Power may comprise anything that establishes and maintains the control 
of man over man. Thus power covers all social relationships which serve that end, from 
physical violence to the most subtle psychological ties by which one mind controls 
another. Power covers the domination of man by man, both when it is disciplined by 
moral ends and controlled by constitutional safeguards, as in Western democracies, and 
when it is that untamed and barbaric force which finds its laws in nothing but its own 
strength and its sole justification in its aggrandizement. 47 

In the New Testament, power is frequently associated with our Lord Jesus Christ 
who, endowed with the power of the Holy Spirit, displays power in His preaching and 
miracle working (Acts 10:38). But for every use of positive power there is a negative 
connotation to it, a shadow side that has a way of exercising various types of power that 
can cause spiritual death and physical harm to others. Nonetheless, power is not only a 
fact of life; it is a necessity of life; no power, no life. Before one can coach a football 
team, or preach a sermon, there must be power—the power of humanity, ideas, and 
energy as well as the power of the Spirit of God. Power may tend to corrupt and 
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dominate, but the absence of power is hopelessness, and ultimately destruction leading to 
death. 

Coercive Power 

Power can be defined as “coercive. ” Coercive power has the capability to 
threaten an individual into choosing one undesirable behavior over another; for example, 
either be tortured or confess; pay up or get punished; do what I say or leave, etc. 

The term “coercive " comes from the Latin word coercere (to constrain), to shut 
up, enclose: 1. Restraint or domination by force (religion in the past tried to coerce the 
irreligious — W.R. Inge). 2. To compel to an act of choice. 3. To bring about by force 

AQ 

or threat (coerce the compliance of the rest of the community). Basically, coercive 
power has the ability to control situations and opportunities of an individual to cause him 
or her to do something. Coercion uses power to force people to do what they may not 
want to, taking little regard for what other people think or feel. This source of power 
centers on the means of coercion, such as weapons, the military, the police, jails, 
sanctions, threats, and so forth. When church leaders exercise coercive power to get their 
way without the consent of those affected, these church leaders tend to stray away from 
God’s power that is invested in Scriptures. Because coercive power is exercised in this 
particular situation, church members are driven away from their own local churches and 
are seeking elsewhere for spiritual growth. Those who are being coerced are being 
forced to make decisions by reason of fear. And when referring to fear, one is referring 
to threat. Church members actually do feel threatened at times when they do not comply 
with the demands of church leaders. 
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Take for example a committee of elders’ who decide to make up a law whereas all 
ordained pastors who are caring for a church must not be employed outside of their 
ministerial duties. In other words, according to these elders theological emphasis on 
church leaders’ “calling,” they cannot work a secular job other than the job they were 
“called” to do. And if church leaders were caught doing this, either their position as a 
pastor is taken away from them for two to five years, depending on the decision made by 
specific elders, or they would be just kicked out indefinitely. 

Boulding asserts that “It is ironic that the more ‘threat power’ (Boulding’s term 
for coercive power) and the power of destruction are exercised, the less the chance that 
the exercisers will survive.” 49 Coercive power most of the time is involved in a negative 
opposition between the coercer and those being coerced. For example, a church leader 
may find out that he or she might not benefit from something or someone after exercising 
coercive power. 

On the same note, those who were pressured from being coerced still lose. In this 
sense, both the church leader and the coerced lose the maintaining of fellowship, the 
growth of a Christian relationship and the cost of gaining trust between the two. 
Sometimes when coercive power is used positively, the cost is beneficial for those who 
are being confronted by this power. Nonetheless, when it is exercised in a negative way, 
there is no growth in relationships because it eliminates the implementation of 
compromise and it creates denial of the truth. 

I have seen and encountered individuals who do things against their will, and 
because they felt justice did not prevail, these people became angry and frustrated, 
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creating an evil power from within eventually making its way outside, doing things the 
wrong way just to get even. 

Some leaders, including Samoan church leaders, use their authoritative position to 
exercise coercive power. In Jackson W. Carroll’s book ^As One wi t h_AuthQrity,^ he 
asserts that the reason church leaders exercise coercive power in a negative sense is 
because selfishness, greed and favoritism become involved in their calling. He claims 
that “in the exercising of these functions, many clergy come to “question authority”— 
their own.” 50 Questioning one’s own authority is considered to be derived from human 
naivete rather than from God’s authority which comes from the “call.” 

Martha Ellen Stortz also agrees with the traditional definition of power being 
coercive. She defines power as “the ability to influence the behavior of others, and it is 
gained and exercised by tradition, force, consent, law, or authority. Stortz asserts that 
coercive power is one example of “power over.” 

Stortz examples of this “power over” as being coercive are embodied in such 
actions as the military coercion exercised by the Iraqi government over the Kurds or the 
commercial exploitation of the ideological cult of terror practiced by conquistadors on the 
indigenous peoples in the Americas. 51 Another example of this coercive “power over” is 
the “traditional domination of husbands over their wives and children assumed in all too 
many marriages and buttressed by certain interpretations of Scriptures and certain 
versions of political philosophy.” 52 “Power over” is clearly coercive, manipulative, and 
persuasive according to Stortz. However, Stortz also admits that “power over” is an 
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important form of “pedagogy, delineating the positions of teacher and student, of sage 
and disciple, of master and apprentice. Certainly, it can be used to overwhelm or 
intimidate; it can be used to commodify and quantify knowledge itself.” 53 

Considering coercive power to have a positive connotation is possible only to a 
degree. Only when its intention is to benefit the other in order to grow in their 
relationship with God is coercive power seen to have a type of power integrating with the 
power of God. If coercive power is exercised as the ability to control and manipulate 
church members to grow in fellowship with one another and their neighbors then by all 
means this is considered fruitful and acceptable in the hearts of church members. 

The question is, how do we explain to church members that coercive power can 
be implicated positively? How can we as church leaders discuss this matter with those 
church members who are suffering because of decisions made by exercising 
“constructive coercive power?” What needs to be implied here is that coercive power 
exercised positively is also considered “tough love.” In the Samoan context, “tough love” 
is regarded as a coerced act whether exercised physically or psychologically, which is 
executed upon church members if things do not go the right way the first, second, or third 
time. For example, an elder of the Congregational Christian Church of American Samoa 
expressed his power during an annual conference meeting when he announced that 
CCCAS ministers, particularly CCCAS ministers in the United States, could not work or 
be employed elsewhere or outside of their ministerial duties. This intrepid declaration 
caused several CCCAS ministers residing in the United States to become infuriated and 
outraged. 
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I believe that the CCCAS Elder’s intentions in exercising coercive power in 
publicizing this astonishing decision was not deliberate and personal. It was done out of 
“tough love” in order to help CCCAS ministers concentrate and focus specifically on the 
whole church, its physical appearance (the building, the bills.) and its members. Because 
CCCAS ministers receive incentives and other donations from various families of the 
churches they minister to, the opinions of the elders were to not have CCCAS ministers 
work and to simply contemplate and focus on what they were “called” to do. However, 
these same CCCAS ministers did not see it this way. Obviously they looked upon this 
decision as personal on the part of the elders and exercising their power because they 
could do that. 

A good example Stortz gives on the uses of “power over,” or what I call 
“constructive coercive power:” 

“Power over” characterizes a doctor-patient relationship, when a sick person 
seeks out healing from a professional. Certainly, this relationship can be 
problematic, as when a doctor withholds information from a patient or mystifies 
the patient with technology. At its best, however, the doctor-patient relationship 
trades on the relative expertise of each. The patient knows the disease, because he 
lives with it. The doctor knows the science and technology of healing, because 
she has been trained in it. Not unlike the doctor-patient relationship is the 
relationship between shaman and patient in the rain forest of the lower Andes. 

The shaman takes a purgative drink that induces visions clarifying both the 
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disease and cure. But first the patient must speak, often at great length, about his 
life, his illness, and his family. 54 

Most of the time when coercive power is used positively: the cost is beneficial for both 
sides. Nonetheless, when coercive power is used negatively, it results in a lack of no 
creativity, elimination of compromise, denial of the truth, and above all destruction of 
Christian fellowship. Individuals, who lack authority, do things against their will and at 
the same time become frustrated and confused. When they become perplexed and angry, 
they react with their own version of coercive power which most of the time leads to 
violence. 

Official power refers to power that is derived through one’s position such as a 
judge, a minister, a principal or an elected official. It comes from the authority of one’s 
rank and position in the chain of command. A leader who exercises official power has the 
right, or the authority, to command others; employees are obligated to comply with 
official orders. For example, a CCCAS elder tells CCCAS ministers to quit their secular 
job, and they quit because they have obeyed the authority of the elders. 

In contrast, when a minister has no authority to order or command an elder to 
change their decision, the minister has no official power over the elders. And, as you 
might guess, elders have more official power over their direct decisions than they do over 
ministers and church members, inside or outside the church. 

According to Jackson, “Legitimate power is an individual who exercises authority 
that involves influencing, directing, coordinating, and guiding the thought and behavior 
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of persons or groups.” 55 Official power is also considered as formal authority delegated to 
the holder of the position. 56 In other words, it is the power received as a right of one’s 
position in the formal hierarchy of an organization. As mentioned earlier, such a person 
has the right, considering his or her position and your job responsibilities, to expect you 
to comply with legitimate requests. 

Martha Stortz, similar to Jackson’s definition of official power, asserts that, 
“Authority is often defined as official power. It is power that is externally recognized, 
publicly validated, and often institutionally conferred.” 57 

Official power that is recognized in authoritative church leaders is sometimes 
controlled by other forms of power. For example, Samoan church leaders have the 
authority, the morally official ability, to make final decisions and resolve issues that 
cause problems in the Samoan church; however, coercive power, political power, and 
cultural power, just to name a few, have the ability to interact and take over official 
power. 

Most often, when official power is being defined and elaborated, authority always 
seems to shadow it. In other words, without authority, official power is useless, and 
without official power, an individual has no position to control any persons or groups in 
any organization. 

Authority (Gr. exousia) in its ordinary usage denotes the “ability” to perform an 
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action. In other words, church leaders have the right to exercise leadership in a church 
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setting, based upon their loyalty to their “calling” and various qualities that leaders have, 
which causes church members to believe they are equipped for the ministry. When we 
know what authority is, we can see, occupying such a position, only those who are 
ordained and very well educated in that particular field of theology, filled with the Holy 
Spirit in their daily life, showing affection, compassion, and love. 

According to Lovett H. Weems Jr, authority can be given; however, leadership 
must be earned. A person can be assigned, selected, or designated for a position, but a 
person cannot be appointed to leadership. 59 Once an individual receives a hierarchal 
position in any organization, he or she has the responsibility to provide loyalty and 
quality moral standards in order to increase official power within his or her position. The 
primary importance here is that once leaders develop Christ-like power (love, truth, 
compassion, justice, etc.) within their character as well as in their authoritative role, 
official power increases in its interconnectedness with Christ-like power, therefore 
stimulating and motivating the role of leaders to perform in ways where followers benefit 
spiritually and gain growth in their relationship with God. 

Authority and official are interrelated elements within an essential leadership 
concept, “Authority may be defined as “power joined to legitimacy.” 60 Therefore, official 
power is regarded as a power that is exercised where the appeal is made to the norms and 
expectations of a group. According to Kenney, authority can possibly signify the 
exercise of legitimate power based on an existing group norm. 61 
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Carroll affirms that “To have authority is to use power in ways that a congregation or 
other church body recognizes as legitimate, as constant with and contributing to the basic 
beliefs and purposes of the church.” 62 

According to Stortz, authority is a means of legitimating power. It can be defined 
as power that is institutionalized, and the legitimation may be social convention or law or 
custom or tradition, but the legitimation in charismatic power is nothing more and 
nothing less than the personal magnetism of the leader herself or himself. 63 

Carroll maintains that the emphasis on legitimacy underscores the relational 
character of authority—authority is not something that an individual possesses in the 
absence of a group or organization’s acknowledgement that she or he has the right to 
exercise power. The point is that authority has a relational dimension. We do not 
possess it apart from a group or community that accords us the right to lead. 64 

Charismatic Power 

Many of the current definitions of charismatic power are simply referred to as a 
sort of authority that derives from the possession of ‘charisma,’ a characteristic which 
sets a person apart from others. However, charisma has been defined as a spiritual or 
personal quality that gives an individual influence or authority over large numbers of 
people. Max Weber comparatively defines charismatic power as, “A power that grows 
out of the personal charm or the strength of an individual personality.” 65 
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The Greek term charisma has a double-edged sword characteristic which is 
created or developed in charismatic leaders. The term signifies any good character that 
is generated from God’s gracious love. On the other hand, charisma can lead to blind 
passion in the service of dangerous and violent values. In other words, charismatic 
leadership is ethically neutral. Leaders may use it for good or evil. For example, Jesus 
Christ is considered a charismatic leader who exercised charismatic power for the benefit 
of His followers and the entire world. Adolf Hitler, however, is perceived as a 
charismatic leader who exercised charismatic power for the benefit of himself, which 
involved brutality, violence, and cruel punishment which leads to death. 

The positive connotation of charismatic power is understood as a power that is 
exercised by a person who has unique attributes or abilities. This person is considered a 
charismatic leader who has qualifications granted from God to perform faithfully, 
charismatic power in decision-making in order to bring out profitable solutions to support 
and guide his or her followers towards justice and prosperity. Stortz admits that 
charismatic power, which she refers to as “power within,” is affiliated in the Bible with 
blessings and curses. She maintains that only those with recognized internal power or 
psychic energy could shower a blessing upon a friend. 66 

Leaders who exercise charismatic power tend to be convinced of their followers’ 
abilities to accomplish goals, and by encouraging their followers to think critically and 
providing opportunities for them: to develop dialogue that involves positive and negative 
feedback; to recognize constructive criticism and receive encouraging contributions or 
information of resources for the benefit of their role as leaders. 
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Stortz maintains that what marks a good charismatic leader is the fact that the 
leader takes advantage of opportunities to be educated in order to bring about 
transformation and creativity in the process of a growing organization or a church. 

The negative implication of charismatic power is like any other form of power 
that is identified as coercive, controlling, manipulative, persuasive, and dominating. 
Charismatic leaders who exercise charismatic power for self-glorification are considered 
to be either distracted by the involvement of other dominating powers or deflected by the 
materialistic and clever world. 

When church leaders redefine the essence of charismatic power through 
exercising it from a negative, derogatory, and abusive approach, then the term 
charismatic changes its whole nuance to mean the types of power that are likely to 
control the life of the church. And when church leaders get together and form a power 
that does not exemplify or represent charisma, charismatic power is converted into 
political power. 

Political Power 

Political power (imperium in Latin) is a type of power held by a person or group 
in a society. The word imperium means supreme power; domain of control; right to 
enforce the law. There are many ways to hold such power. Officially, political power is 
held by the political leader of a state, such as a president, prime minister, or monarch. 
“Political powers are not limited to heads of states, however, and the extent to which a 
person or group holds such power is related to the amount of societal influence they can 
wield formally or informally.” 67 
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Hannah Arendt states that “political power corresponds to the human ability not just to 
act but to act in concert. Furthermore, Robert Dahl believes that political power is 
based in the formal political arena and is measured through voting patterns and decision 
making by politicians. 

Comparatively, if the Congregational Christian Church of American Samoa 
(CCCAS) votes for its church leaders, then political power also pertains not only to 
politicians but to church leaders as well. If an elder, whose authority is above all other 
church leaders is, considered a part of the elite class in the CCCAS and has the authority 
to exercise power that controls and dominates, similarly he is exercising political power. 
If this is the case, then political power exercised by church leaders is a power that 
exemplifies an ability to control not only the church members but also every aspect of the 
life of the church. 

Another important view of political power which I can accept, that is somewhat 
comparable to the power church leaders have during decision making is what academics 
Peter Bachrach and Morton Baratz consider power as “agenda-setting.” Bachrach and 
Baratz view power as: 

Involving both the formal political arena and behind the scenes agenda-setting by 
elite groups who could be either politicians and/or others (such as industrialists, 
campaign contributors, special interest groups and so on), often with a hidden 
agenda that most of the public may not be aware of. 69 


If political power is referred to as agenda-setting by elites who work in the back 
rooms and away from public scrutiny in order to exert their power upon society, then it 
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correlates obviously with church elders who have their own elder committee, and agree 
upon their own decisions without local ministers especially ordinary church members, 
involved or even present. 

According to the twentieth century philosopher Michael Foucault, political power 
is characterized as “an action over actions.” He argues that power is essentially a relation 
between several dots. To explain Foucault’s view from the context of the church, 
political power is performed by every church member, from the church leader to the ten- 
year-old who attends Sunday school. Each individual acts out their level of powers in the 
structure of power within the church as well as in their community. 

The role of political power has the tendency to guide leaders into controlling 
influences and making decisions on their own without the voice of others. Political 
power also has the ability, regardless of the power structure of any position of an 
organization that is involved, to maneuver the elite group in directing their followers 
towards either transformation or non-transformation. When the elite group (elders) in the 
church gain control over those in the pews, by twisting truth in decision making for their 
personal benefit, relationship is diminished; faith and fellowship with each other leads to 
non-transformation. 

In fact, most of the time (according to some CCCAS church members of the 
United Samoan Church) it is complicated to perceive whether elders of the CCCAS are 
dealing with politics or the church, because the lines have become so distorted. This 
happens occasionally when the ambitions for power enter the minds and hearts of these 
elders. When this occurs, they gradually make decisions that will destroy the life of the 
church. I believe political power brings disparagement to the church. 
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Political power, along with everything about politics, belongs outside of the church. 
Christ obviously did not bring us politics, however. His used it in a positive sense in 
order to elaborate on the Kingdom of God. In any case, God did not “call” us to be 
political leaders; but to be loving, humble, loyal, and truthful leaders in helping followers 
of Christ break down barriers of life situations and guiding them to opportunities that 
they are not aware of. We as Samoan church leaders are called to serve with humility not 
with politics, for this is the will of God. 

Relational Power 

Robert Linthicum proposes a biblical analysis of his notion of the proper use of 
power. The basis of Linthicum 4 s model of relational power is rooted in an inclusive 
study of biblical scriptures and numerous accounts of real-encountered experiences in 
communities and urban ministry. It provides reliable and feasible educational methods 
for transforming individuals, communities, structures and systems. 

Linthicum’s definition of relational power is: “in contrast to unilateral power 
which is power over a constituency, relational power is power with. Therefore it is a 
higher form of participatory power than either dominating or constitutional power.” 70 
According to Linthicum there are two types of relational power, the first being mutual 
power. Mutual power exists only when two groups have equal authority or power. 
Linthicum maintained, “rather than trying to enhance their own power at the expense of 
the other party, however, mutual powers will respect each other’s influence and 
position.” 71 The second type of relational power Linthicum suggests is reciprocal power. 
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If decisions are made mutually by both parties, then evidently all participants benefit 
from it and no one is left out. 

This reciprocal power is a shared power where everyone, regardless of the level of 
powers each individual has, equally participates in the decision making process in which 
the elite group or the ordinary congregants do not profit privately or selfishly; both 
groups share benefits for the common good. For Hannah Arendt, power describes a 
relationship between a leader and a group, but one in which not dominance but 
empowerment characterizes the exchange between the two parties. In fact, the leader is 
empowered to lead a group. Should the group take away the empowerment, the leader 
can no longer lead. 

God never intended to give power to His servants to rule or control over others. 
God distributed power in different levels in order for church leaders and the congregants 
to share each other’s power effectively for the growth of God’s ministry throughout the 
world. God disperses power to those who are enigmatically called to spread the Gospel 
and to lead God’s children and the whole world towards salvation. In other words, God 
calls all Christians, not just church leaders “by virtue of a common baptism, to use his or 
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her distinctive gifts for the service of God in the world.” Church leaders must exercise 
power in order to create exclusivity in the midst of the congregants. This will assist 
ordinary church members to share the powers that were bestowed within them by God 
with confidence. 

I wholeheartedly agree that relational power is truly seen and expressed through 
the interconnectional relationship of the Trinity—God the Father, Jesus Christ the Son, 
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and the Holy Spirit. It is this type of relational power that not only church leaders must 
share among each other; it must be distributed mutually to the whole church including the 
church leaders’ decision-making. This will develop truth and justice not only in the 
hearts of those in the pews, but also within the relationship with church leaders and 
congregants. God the Father provided power for His Son in order to overcome and defeat 
the evil ways of the world. And Jesus said that when He leaves this world there will be 
someone with great power who will come after Him, which is the Holy Spirit. 

The Trinitarian God represents a development in the understanding of the true 
meaning of relational power. Linthicum asserts that “Essentially Yahweh is described in 
Scriptures as a relational God, yearning for relationship both with the people and society 
he has created. Even the words used for God are relational in nature—Father, Son, and 
Spirit—and God’s work in and through us is described in relational terms— hesed, agape 
lo ve.philia (brotherly) love, grace, truth, covenant . 74 

All Christians do not exercise, nor do they worship, absolute power. We worship 
the ultimate power witnessed by the Gospel and personified in the Trinity. As mentioned 
earlier, God’s power is shared power, a relational power that is all embracing for God’s 
leaders and followers and for the whole world. In other words, God’s divine power is 
relational when it points to the ministry of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, revelatory to 
God’s very being. 

In discussing the language of power in the New Testament, Walter Wink exegetes 
the term “power” by identifying and interpreting it from the context of the first century. 
Walter Wink stated that, “We, moderns, must attend carefully to the unique vocabulary 
and conceptions of the first century and try to grasp what the people of that time might 
74 Linthicum, 83. 
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have meant by power, within the linguistic field of their own worldview and mythic 
system .” 75 In God’s relational power, church leaders, together with the church has the 
power to proclaim the ultimate reality of God’s to the world. According to Walter Wink 
in his work “Engaging the Powers,” he quoted, ““nothing is more revolutionary than a 
transformation of the fundamental metaphors by which we apprehend the world”—this is 
precisely the business in which the church is engaged . 76 

Conclusion 

As God’s servants, called to exercise power the way Jesus Christ utilized it, 
church leaders should identify or empathize with the ways powers need to be used 
according to God’s will and not the desires of their hearts. No matter how far back in the 
history of Christianity we search for the definition of power, the language of power we as 
Samoan church leaders need to exercise is the powers exercised by Christ, which is the 
power that was provided by His Father. All powers that are used otherwise are 
dominating and controlling, which are powers that are demonic. Linthicum affirms this 
by saying, “when a particular power becomes idolatrous—that is, when it pursues a 
vocation other than the one for which God created it and makes its own interests the 

77 

highest good—then that power becomes demonic.” 

Whether coercive, charismatic, political, official, or relational, whatever type of 
power that is exercised, if it isn’t connected or intermingled with the divine power of God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, then it becomes controlling, 
dominating, and manipulative. 
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I have defined each power that I believe is related to the powers Samoan culture, 
its tradition, its government, and its church exercises. The next chapter analyses and 
critiques the understanding of the powers that were described in this chapter, from the 
Samoan cultural prospective. 
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The Samoan culture has to do with relationships, the role of which cannot be 


exaggerated. The Fa’aSamoa is inherently a relational and communal process lifestyle. 
The Matai (Chief) system along with the Alga (Extended Family) is always dependent on 
its traditional context. Although an individual matai, or the head of the aiga, or a church 
leader, can exert power for the benefit of self through persuasive decision making or 
making speeches, most decision making happens in an interactive relational context. 
However, to bring compromise on both sides of the coin and without either side result in 
suffering or humiliation is very difficult to accomplish. But again, if humility, love, and 
compassion are engaged or taking part in other forcible powers, the end resulting 
becomes God’s will. I emphasize once again: The Samoan people are a relational 
process people together attempting to accomplish change or make a difference to benefit 
the common good for each other. Therefore, Samoan church leaders need to be 
consistently reflective concerning the interacting powers they exercise, with Christ-like 
power. In this chapter, I will give examples of how Christ exercised these particular 
powers and the way church leaders utilize them. 

Christ and Coercive Power 

We as church leaders must realize that Jesus said, “All power ( exousia ) is given 
unto me in heaven and earth (Matth ew 28:18) Samoan church leaders should realize and 
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acknowledge how Christ utilized particular powers during His ministry. Secondly, we 
must describe how coercive, legitimate, charismatic, political, and relational, connecting 
with Christ-like power can be very effective in the authoritative role of the Samoan 
church leaders. 

Jesus Christ led in a servant fashion in the style of an ancient Middle East 
Shepherd. Church leaders must therefore exercise power from a servant attitude. The 
question is, “how do Christian church leaders exercise coercive power if one has to 
follow Jesus’ way of leadership, servanthood?” 

Jesus’ ministry in its entirety is an encounter against demonic power: demon 
possession of individual persons and temptations from Satan, even through his disciples. 
Jesus confronted and disempowered Satan’s forces and work using coercive power. 
According to Kathleen M. Fischer and Urban C. von Wahlde noted that, in the miracles 
of Mark 4-5, including the exorcism of the Gadarene demonic, “Jesus is acting in ways 
similar to Yahweh in re-creating the harmony of the universe in reclaiming it from 
Satan.” They rightly contend: 

The miracles are not simply demonstrations of divine power but are exorcisms, 
the means by which . . . God’s sovereignty over Satan reasserts itself. And this 
sovereignty controls all areas of life. Thus Mark presents a Jesus who has power 
greater than any human malady, a power from God which exerts itself to right the 
order of creation by expelling and controlling Satan’s grip over man and the 
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This is the only way I believe Jesus exercised coercive power, and that was being 
coerced towards evil. Those who did not believe Jesus as the Son of God; those who 
cursed and treated God’s people (lame, sick, women, children, the poor etc...) with 
disrespect and made them suffer, these were the people over whom Jesus exercised 
coercive power. I believe Jesus had to use coercive power to save the world from 
constant sinning. Jesus also used coercive power when He chased the cattle buyers, dove 


sellers, and the tax collectors out of the temple (John 2:13-22; Matthew 21:12-13; Mark 
11:15-17; Luke 19:45-46). John suggests that Jesus’ anger was prompted simply by the 
presence of the market in the sacred space of the temple: “Do not make my Father’s 
house a house of trade” (John 2:16; cf. Zech. 14:21). 

Jesus Christ does not hesitate to act violently when He is exposed to injustice and 
exploitation. He arrives at the temple only to find devout worshippers being fleeced. 
These people were very vulnerable and financially poor and their devotion was exploited 
shamelessly. When Jesus encountered this, He became violent on their behalf. Coercive 
power exercised by Jesus is out of love for those who are being victimized by the 
Pharisees, and in the company of scribes or Sadducees. 


o 


Church Readers aiK^coercive Jpower 

The example of Jesus exercising coercive power is the example we as Samoan 
church leaders must follow. Christ gave us power accordingly to cast unclean spirits out 
of those who are spiritually misled by the devil, and to heal all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease. Jesus called all His disciples together, “and gave them power and 
authority over all devils, and to cure diseases^’ (Luke 9:1) not spread it. 



Because coercive power is generally referred to as negative, forceful, and 
controlling, it is difficult to even try and utilize it in any church circumstances or 
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decision-making where the end results becomes justifiable and truthful. However, what 
church leaders may consider is the fact that they can exercise coercive power uniting with 
Christ-like power in order to cultivate the love of Christ in the hearts of both the church 


leaders and their followers. 


O 


Christ and Power 

Stortz mentioned earlier that authority is often defined as “legitimate 


power.” she maintained that “it is power that is externally recognized, publicly validated, 
and often institutionally conferred.” 79 As demonstrated earlier, I understand Stortz term 
legitimate to be better expressed as official power. Jesus said, “For I am a man under 
authority, having soldiers under me: and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it ( Matthew 
8:9).” Stortz is right to see this power as legitimate in that Jesus authority was legitimized 
through His office of Son of God. It describes here that Jesus had the legitimate official 
power to give instructions to soldiers and servants. 

Official power exercised by Jesus is the authoritative power that is given to Him 
by the Father. This office of Son of God is seen and identified in the power of the 
weakness, the one whose power was revealed in powerlessness on the cross. In other 
words, it is not a power where one is seen as a four star general, however, as a servant 


from the bottom of the societal ladder ready to serve whole heartedly: 


MarttaF&Hen Stortz, 32. 
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Philippians 2:7-11 


... but made himself nothing, taking the very nature of a servant, being made in 
human likeness. And being found in appearance as a man, he humbled himself 
and became obedient to death - even death on a cross! Therefore God exalted 
/ him to the highest place and gave him the name that is above every name, that at 

/ the name of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven and on earth and under the 

) earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 

Father. 

Jesus is also the One who graciously grants us this type of power in order for 
church leaders to serve through unconditional love, peace, and justice. This type of 
power linked with Christ-like power gives a new dimensional meaning to the 
authoritative power or legitimate power, which is called servant hood. 




n 

Church Leaders and Official Power 

According to the Gospel of Luke 24: 46b-49: 

“Thus it is written, that the Messiah is to suffer and to rise from the dead on the 
third day, and that repentance and forgiveness of sins is to be proclaimed in his 
name to all nations, beginning from Jerusalem. You are witness of these things. 
And see, I am sending upon you what my Father promised, so stay here in the city 
until you have been clothed with power from high.” 

%. . power from high,” are not conferred or given to church leaders, who have already 
prepared themselves to exercise control and to be manipulative. However, “. . . power 


from high,” are for church leaders who understand the true meaning of servanthood and 
therefore are prepared to serve and not to be served. Most Samoan church leaders fully 
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understand the concept of servanthood, yet most of them, though they deny it, appreciate 
the concept of “to be served,” In order to keep my position as an ordained minister of the 
Congregational Christian Church of American Samoa, I will not mention any names. On 
the other hand, these particular church leaders cannot keep themselves from reacting this 
way. This may sound judgmental and we know no one is perfect, however, I believe 
those church leaders who have been in the ministry of Christ for over ten years, needs to 
be reminded on how they should exercise power and who should they turn to when 
exercising power. 

This concept of “to be served,” stems from the Samoan understanding of 
“respect.” As mentioned earlier in chapter two, chiefs were considered the ones who 
guided and took care of every individual in their family and in their village. In doing 
this, they gained respect and were constantly being served with varieties of food, and 
goods. When missionaries arrived they were basically treated with respect in the same 
sense. Missionaries where well respected because what they brought with them (The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ), transformed the whole South Pacific from chaos to peace with 
one another. 

What I am suggesting is that when church leaders are “... clothed with power from 
high,” they are under the power of God and therefore are instructed by God to hold an 
authoritative position where one becomes a servant of God, meaning a servant to those 
who are in need of help. This authoritative position is, without a doubt, one that 
exercises legitimate power in terms of service. Matthew 20: 25-26 affirms this by 
referring to what Jesus said to His disciples, “Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and they that are great exercise authority upon them. 
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But it shall not be so among you: but whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister.” Dominion and authority are great things which the princes of the Gentiles 
pursue, and pride themselves in; however, Jesus said “It shall not be so among you (Mf 
20:26).” Church leaders must exercise legitimate power in ways where the emphasis is 
focused on the Kingdom of God rather than the dominion of one’s ego or pride. 

All of what I am expressing here is that Christ-like power is very much alive in 
the life and ministry of Jesus Christ according to the Gospels. And with Christ-like 
power being involved with legitimate power which comes with the authoritative position 
of a church leader, it is very difficult to exercise legitimate power in order to boost one’s 
pride, or even using it to benefit oneself. The subsequent challenge to Samoan church 
leaders is clear: they too are enjoined to exercise a power that is consonant with this kind 
of legitimacy poured out to them. In other words, Samoan church leaders are to exercise 
their authority that was poured out to them by God through Christ in order for them to 
serve with love, make truthful and peaceful decisions, and engage in fellowship with the 
mind-set of equal powers or shared power. 

Christ and Charismatic Power 

According to Stortz, “A charismatic leader can inspire and empower, she can also 
dominate and oppress, a result of the exercise of “power over” that becomes tyranny.” 80 I 
must agree with Stortz when she admits that “power within” is validated through the 
personal force of the one possessing it, literally the “charisma” or gifts of the leader.” 81 In 
regards to Stortz’ explanation, Jesus too had a source of power that was internal and 
personal. Jesus received His power when the Holy Spirit descended in a bodily shape 


80 Martha* Stortz, 77. 

81 Ibid. 
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like a dove upon Him (Luke 3:22). After this event took place, Jesus overcame the 
devil’s temptations in the desert, and Jesus continued His ministry prepared to heal the 
sick, give sight to the blind, feed the poor, above all He forgave all sinners who came to 
Him and repented for their sins. 

Karl Barth maintains that Jesus is the true man because He is the solitary instance 
in the life of the human race of a man acting consistently in gratitude and obedience with 
God; He is the perfect covenant partner. 82 What Barth is saying here is that God became 
man, and as man Christ Himself moves with dynamic consistency in partnership with 
God’s purpose for the service of man. 

Here is where church leaders acknowledges and realizes that charismatic power is 
a gift that is poured upon them by God. It is poured upon them by the Grace of God 
through Jesus Christ. What is implicated here is that Jesus became man in order to show 
His followers, specifically His disciples how to exercise power in ways where salvation 
can be the essence of their ministry. 

In other words, Jesus Christ represents an image of the human self as God intends 
it. Jesus was fully human in a way that helps Church leaders and all Christians to 
understand the potential of the human self. In His ability to explicitly reveal charismatic 
power, Jesus obeys His Father’s will and dies on the cross in order to bring upon 
salvation not for Him, but for the whole world. 

Church Leaders and Charismatic Power 

Question: When should Samoan church leaders use charismatic power in a 
Samoan church? 


Karl Barth. Church Dogmatics, III/2, p. 16 
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Church leaders sometimes use their charm, personality, and a lot of grace to 
create followers towards destruction with their relationship with God. When congregants 
begin to follow this type of personality, then it becomes problematic because sometimes 
some church leaders use this gift of charisma to gain self gratification. Congregants 
began to follow church leaders whom they personally admire, rather than following 
church leaders who exercise charismatic power in regards to effortlessly trying to save a 
soul. Samoan church leaders use various methods to administer their image and, if they 
are not naturally charismatic, they tend to practice assiduously developing their skills. 
Church leaders who exercise charismatic power tend to generate trust through visible 
self-sacrifice and taking personal risks in the name of their beliefs. They will 
demonstrate enormous confidence in their followers. They are very persuasive and make 
very effective use of body language as well as verbal language. 

Church leaders, who exercise charismatic power, interconnecting it with Christ- 
like power, create a desired effect towards church members who are in need of spiritual 
discernment. Church leaders, who exercise charismatic power for the purpose of 
building relationships with each other, are actually attaching themselves to the 
congregants whereby Christ-like power becomes the center of this growing covenant 
between church leaders and their followers. 

, describe four behavioral attributes of Charismatic leaders 
that indicate a more transformational concept: 

-Vision and articulation 

-Sensitivity to the environment 


Conger Kanungo 


-Personal risk taking 
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-Personal unconventional behavior 

Church leaders exercise power in ways to promote commitment and ideological goals 
and also devotion to themselves. The extent to which either of these two goals is 
dominant depends on the underlying motivations and needs of the church leader. And 
the only way to encourage church leaders in motivating oneself is to pursue these goals 
in order to interconnect the charismatic power with Christ-like power. 

Christ and Political Power 


The Apostle Paul declared that: 

“God has crowned Jesus as the emperor of heaven. God has already seated Jesus 
upon the throne and has already placed him over all nations and empires (thrones 



or rules), all rulers (principalities or authorities), all governments (powers), and 
all their territories (dominions), both in heaven and on earth, both now (this age) 
and as God’s will is inevitably worked out through all the governments that are 


to come (the age to come). ’’^Epheswuw 1:20-23) 


It seems quite clear here that Paul is basically saying that Jesus is the true Caesar of the 
entire world, including Rome. The followers of Jesus recognized Him as their Caesar, 
rather than Nero. I believe it is safe to say that according to Paul, Jesus was a politician. 
And if Jesus was considered a politician, then obviously he had to exercise political 
power. 

Jesus Christ declared, “Woe to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For you 
tithe mint, dill, and cumin—you practice your religion very well—but you have 
neglected the weightier matters of the law: justice and mercy and faith” j(MT23:23). 
When Jesus conversed about justice, he was into politics. To understand what Jesus is 
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saying, we must acknowledge that God is very much attracted to how we create this 
world we live in. Jesus gets very troubled and He stirs things up when minorities get 
oppressed and the poor and the sick are being totally ignored. During the times of 
Jesus, the political situation in Palestine was intensely controlled by the Roman 
occupation and domination. Rome was in need of income and created a policy of 
major taxation, which created oppression upon the poor and the weak. 

A tremendous number of people in the middle- and low-class society lost their 
homes because they could not pay their taxes. These homeless people became day 
laborers. It is in this context, for example, where Jesus shared the parable of the 
vineyard workers (Matthew 20: 10-16). When the landowner asked the workers in the 
marketplace why they had been standing idle all day, they responded that no one would 
hire them. The exegetical response to this verse is that there were plenty of workers 
and not enough jobs, which led to unemployment. Their options were very limited and 
probably the only option was to steal, beg, which led to either imprisonment or even 
possible death. 

Jesus exercises political power through parables and answers political questions 
with political statements. For example, when Jesus was in Jerusalem, some asked Him 
if it was lawful to pay taxes to the emperor. That is a political question. However, 
Jesus immediately recognized the insecurity and hypocrisy of the question. 

He asked for a coin and then posed this question, “Whose picture is it?” They said, 
‘The emperor’s? Jesus said, ‘Give to the emperor the things that are the emperor’s and 
to God the things that are God’s’” (JUk 20:20-26; J*ft 22:16-22). That is a political 
statement. According to Walter Wink, Luke uses exousia in reference to the power of 
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Satan (12:5) and to human “authorities” (12:11). In the same book he uses arche to 
mean “rulers” (12:11) and the more structural principle of power, “Jurisdiction” 
(20:20).” 8 ' The Greek term arche , rulers has a political implication. And the term 
jurisdiction in Luke’s context had to do with political control, political power, and 
political authority. 

Thus Jesus Christ being a politician was only for the purpose of expanding the 
kingdom of God in the hearts of the whole world. Jesus uses political power to 
respond to political questions to get the Kingdom of God message across to the leaders 
of His time. Political leaders who were oppressive to God’s people needed to 
acknowledge the kingdom of God message in order to be transformed into political 
leaders who would assist, comfort, and respect those who were considered minorities 
(the poor, weak, women, children etc...). “God freed us from an unthinking acceptance 
of servitude to our nation’s systems in order to follow His call to work for the 
transformation of the world into God’s kingdom. And God did this through Jesus 

84 

Christ, who could not be seduced by the system.. 

Church Leaders and Political Power 

Christ gave church leaders examples of how to exercise political power. Church 
leaders must utilize political power to benefit those who are being demoralized and 
oppressed by issues of society. Some church leaders tend to exercise political power to 
gain status inside and outside of the church. But purposely, some use it to take 
advantage of the way the church manages its financial stability. For example, there 
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were incidents that took place in the CCCAS denomination, where few church leaders, 
in different occasions, exercised political power in order to take advantage of, or steal 
money from, their congregations. This problem does not exist only in the CCCAS 
church, it is happening throughout all denominations from American Samoa to the 
United States. However, there are numerous occasions where church leaders exercise 
political power the way politicians utilize it in societal system. On the other hand, 
when exercising political power inside the church’s domain (church’s situations and 
issues), political power must interconnect with Christ-like power in order to bring it the 
same respect that Jesus exercised. 

Church leaders must realize that Christ-like power involves Jesus’ method of 
utilizing political power for the benefit of the oppressed and basically not to start a 
debate with each other for the sake of gaining power. Church leaders must believe in 
their hearts that there is a big difference between the kingdom of God and the kingdom 
of this world. And church leaders must exercise political power in a way where they 
can make the kingdom of God a reality in the social system. Jesus said, “You know 
that among the Gentiles those whom they recognize as their rulers’ lord it over them, 
and their great ones are tyrants over them. But it is not so among you; but whoever 
wishes to become great among you must be your servant, and whoever wishes to be 
first among you must be slave of all” (Mark 10:42-44). 

Christ and Relational Power 

Everything about Jesus Christ is relational. Jesus exercises relational power 
throughout the whole New Testament. If relational power is defined as “the ability 
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both to affect and to be affected,” then by all means Jesus exercised a great deal of 
relational power. What is considered here is that Jesus spread the good news in order 
to create a relationship with those who were being coerced and afflicted. And in doing 
so, Jesus Himself had to suffer and die on the cross. But before this event occurred, 
Jesus used Scriptures to describe what His ministry was going to be. Jesus tells His 
followers, not to an individual, that He has come to proclaim the good news. Proclaim 
not to an individual but to the whole world. Jesus using Scriptures is seen as 
exercising relational power, but how? Scripture speak of the will of God, and to unite 
Jesus’ actions of spreading and utilizing the will of God through Scriptures is relational. 

Other ways Jesus exercises relational power is through His teachings. Jesus 
teaches His disciples how to overcome temptations the way He overcame Satan’s 
temptations in the desert (Luke 4:1-5). Jesus teaches the crowd by exercising 
relational power through healing the sick, recovering the sight of the blind, freeing 
those who were oppressed etc... Jesus’ teaching where relational power is referred to 
as shared power. What Jesus realizes and understands about the relationship with God, 
He doesn’t keep to Himself; rather, He distributes it and shares it from an educational 
stand point. 

Relational power is a power that Jesus utilizes towards someone who is in need 
of salvation spiritually, physically, and mentally. When Jesus utilizes this particular 
power, He uses it and at the same time, humbling Himself to be of equal status as those 
minorities. 
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Bernard Loomer. http://www , religion-online. org/showart)ele.asp?titile=2359. 
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Church Leaders and Relational Power 

Exercising relational power is not about individualism or exclusivity. It is all 
about power investing in church leaders’ responsibility to lead people to relationships 
with God towards growth. Church leaders therefore should exercise relational power 
in ways where they can dwell in the circle of the oppressed and unite them with the 
love, comfort, and compassion of Jesus Christ. To make this happen, church leaders 
must interconnect Christ-like power with relational power. This indicates that the 
Spirit of God through Christ is in control and will absolutely guide church leaders in 
exercising relational power through justice and peace for the sake of powerless people. 

Conclusion 

When Christ-like power becomes strikingly significant in the context of the 
inequalities of various types of power, relationships between church leaders and church 
members become more rich and unconditional in the eyes of God. Christ-like power 
interconnecting with other powers is a model for the growth of Christian living. A 
church leader realizes Christ-like power only when he or she clings to the mind of 
Christ and make it their own. Church leaders should constantly exercise various types 
of power connecting it with Christ-like power, not only in times of decision-making, 
but through the practical side of caring and mutuality in Christ. Christ-like power 
empowers other forms of power to recognize its strengths and potentials on the positive 
side. It also encourages different powers according to their context, to develop their 
qualities in unconditional love, peace, justice, and humility. These qualitative 
characteristics will help transform these powers to become more valuable in expanding 
the kingdom of God in all of the church’s circumstances and its relationship with 



“Gentiles” as well. The question that now conies to mind is, “How can we 
continuously transform power in accordance to God’s will, when our nature as human 
beings tends to get in the way and the majority of the time, corrupt the powers we 
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exercise? 


Chapter 


*J#ve will i 


introduce a pedagogical workshop that it involves reflection, 


brainstorming, dialogue, small group mediation, and a presentation on introducing 


CPM, a model that church leaders can refer to whenever they tend to slip back to using 


power destructively and unfaithfully. 
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6 

Chapter Five" . 

ffrvV'r® Jl u. 

This chapter offers a pedagogical workshop. Its objective is to assist Samoan 
church leaders in utilizing power(s) faithfully when confronted with church conflicts and 
critical decision making. Its intention is to also help Samoan church leaders to develop a 
godly conscience, keeping in mind always that all power that is used is in accordance to 
God’s will and not according to the desires of the human heart. Throughout the 
workshop, participants will not only experience the transforming of powers, they will 
also encounter a conviction that it is mandatory that Christ-like power must be connected 
to all powers exercised by Samoan church leaders in order to bring forth truth and justice 
from any trepidations that arise in decision making. The Samoan church leaders 
participating in this workshop will also distinguish the ways these powers are utilized in 
accordance to God’s will and the ways these powers are used corruptively. 

During this workshop, CPM is implemented in order to encourage Samoan church 
leaders to use power faithfully and constructively, and at the same time, stimulate their 
minds and hearts, to persistently focus on connecting Christ-like power with other powers 
in order to be used effectively and faithfully. The Christ-like Power Model is described, 
using five types of powers (Coercive, Legitimate, Political, Charismatic, and Relational) 
inter- connecting with Christ-like power. 

The Outline of the Pedagogical Workshop: 

This process is organized into five parts: 

1. 5 to 10 minutes: 

Make known the objective of the workshop 
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2. 20-25 minutes: 

Access the participants’ experiences with power being exercised either faithfully 
or abusively by inviting them to name some of the characteristics of power. 

3. 30 minutes: 

Introduce three case studies. Participants will read, reflect, and have dialogue 
including the question of inquiry. 

4. 30-45 minutes: 

Present the CPM to the participants. First, give examples of the five powers 
involved in the CPM, both negatively and positively. Secondly, the facilitator 
will conduct a Bible study focusing on how Jesus would use these five types of 
power in His ways. 

4. 30 minutes: 

Participants will identify places, in their own particular church settings, where 
power is used abusively. They will share this in their small groups. They will also 
explain how these inappropriate powers can be transformed from a negative to a 
positive condition. 

By the end of this workshop, participants will be able to: 

a. Identify Christ-like power as the central power that connects to other 
powers 

b. Prepare and exercise power(s) according to God’s will, already 
acknowledging that Christ-like power is the mandatory power that needs 
to be connected to all the powers exercised 
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c. Know which power to use appropriately in relation to particular contextual 
issues 

d. Set up dialogical learning questions, for church officials in their own 
congregations. 

e. Lead a small seminar presenting the CPM model in their own church 

f. Often re-examine one’s “calling” to consistently connect Christ-like power 
with other powers that are exercised. 

CONDUCTING THE WORKSHOP 
Introduction: 10 minutes 

As the facilitator, the facilitator will begin the workshop with a prayer, then 
welcome the Samoan pastors and allow for introductions. Review the purpose and give 
a brief overview of the workshop - you may want to display the essential topic of the 
workshop on a chalkboard, on an overhead, or a power point. This will keep the outline 
visible throughout the workshop, which will help participants to stay focused instead of 
thinking about a break or even lunch time. After introducing each other, the facilitator 
will ask how many of them have experienced power being used both negatively and 
positively. The facilitator will provide paper and pencils and mention a wide variety of 
examples of different characteristics of power both positive and negative. Participants are 
asked to consider the following question and write down their response: 

1. Name a few negative characteristics of powers exercised by Samoan church 
leaders that you have experienced or encountered as a church member and as 


a minister. 
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2. Name a few positive characteristics of powers exercised by Samoan church 
leaders that you have experienced or encountered as a church member and as 
a minister. 

For example, one negative way church leaders utilize power is when the outcome of 
decision-making benefits themselves or/and their “social clan.” Another negative 
approach as to how church leaders exercise power is when they utilize power for 
financial gain. These church leaders will interpret various scriptures to make it seem like 
people should give more money for the sake of God’s church and ministry. Examples of 
using power positively: when church leaders make decisions in accordance to Christ’s 
decisions. In other words, decisions that are made so both sides are equally happy and the 
result is compromising between the two parties, so no one suffers. 

After each participant has completed the two lists, still in one large group, the 
facilitator will ask the group to name some characteristics of power, both negatively and 
positively, they have experienced Samoan church leaders having utilized. After the two 
lists are completely filled on the board, the workshop at this time will break into small 
groups. The purpose for this is to have each participant reflect on power that is utilized 
both positively and negatively in his or her own words. Small groups are important and 
will help each participant to gain respect towards each other and develop a sense of trust 
towards each other as well. These small groups will have 15 to 20 minutes to meet. 

At this point of the workshop, participants will come together in one large group, 
where the facilitator will lead them in introducing and presenting the Christ-like Power 
Model.” First, the five types of power (Coercive, Official, Charismatic, Political, and 
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Relational) are introduced and identified. Secondly, the facilitator gives examples of how 
each power can be exercised both positively and negatively. Each power is conveyed in a 
positive way only when connected to Christ-like power. However, without this 
connection, these powers most likely are used in an abusive and wrongful way. 

For example, I would write on the board the five powers and under each power 
are two lists—one positive and the other negative. Participants are asked to insert onto 
this list, characteristics that were shared in their small groups. Below is an illustration of 
the procedure above: 

Coercive - Positive: uses power to help keep God’s people from sinning. 

Negative: uses power to force a minister to step down from his position as 
a Senior Pastor for no reasonable explanation. 

Official - Positive: uses power according to their authoritative position for any 
circumstances according to the will of God. 

Negative: uses power from their hierarchical position to turn over a 
decision that benefits him or herself, or those whom he or she favors, 
while others suffer. 

Charismatic - Positive: Uses power to serve others; aligns vision with followers' needs 
and aspirations; considers and learns from criticism; stimulates followers 
to think independently and to question the leader’s view; uses open, two- 
way communication; coaches, develops, and supports followers; shares 
recognition with others; relies on internal moral standards to satisfy 
organizational and societal interests. 

Negative: Uses power only for personal gain or impact; promotes own 
personal vision; censures critical or opposing views; demands that their 
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own decisions be accepted without question; one-way communication; 
insensitive to followers' needs; relies on convenient external moral 
standards to satisfy self-interests. 

Political - Positive: The board of Elders uses this power to go out to the congregants 
and share what they discussed in their meetings; get the congregants 
involved in their journey to making a final decision; and have compromise 
not only with themselves but with CCCAS church members. 

Negative: The board of Elders uses this power to force their influences 
and decisions on church members without consulting with them. 

Relational - Positive: this power is exercised by church leaders only when they begin 
to listen carefully to the stories of their church members; really understand 
the interests of those who are suffering; and deliberately focus on their 
suffering and hardships. Using this power, church leaders acknowledge 
and understand the interests of powerful forces in the community who 
have previously worked to the detriment of their neighbors and families. 


Negative: To use this power abusively is to exclude everyone outside of 
the realm of church leaders when it comes to making final decisions on 
certain church issues. Also exercising this power negatively is the result 
of church leaders neglecting their visitations to those who are in need of 
spiritual guidance and pastoral counseling. 


Introducim 


udies: 5 minutes 


Here are three case studies, which provide an opportunity for participants to 
reflect and do brainstorming. The participants will read and draw upon these case stories, 
sharing them with each other if appropriate. After participants reflect on each particular 
case study, the facilitator will ask three questions to the participants to decide on which 
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power was used and how it was used. For example, questions that are asked: Of the five 
types of power illustrated in the CPM, which of them were used in these case studies? 
Which powers were used faithfully and/or abusively? If you found any of these powers to 
be used negatively, how would you transform these particular power(s) to the kind of 
power Jesus would use? Why would you integrate Christ-like power with these five 
powers? 

Reading and jjferialyzing the thi-ee^clise(studies 
Case Study #1 

Elder Papu was a member of the Elders committee in the Congregational 
Christian Church of American Samoa for fifteen years. In an early discussion, during the 
annual conference, Mika, a conservative minister of the CCCAS, confronted Elder Papu 
over the excessive use of powers Elders exercise, which brings conflicts within their 
relationship and the relationships between them and church members, “Elder Papu, with 
all due respect, my question is, “How do Elders come to decide which type of power(s) 
can be exercised towards contextual issues that are brought up? Aren’t we as servants of 
God supposed to depend on the power of God’s Word in decision making and not on our 
own human powers?” Before Elder Papu replied, Elder Sione, an elder for CCCAS for 
twenty years, retorted that the Elders have the right to use any type of power they decide 
on because they have been in that position for a long time and in addition, they are more 
experienced and equipped to use certain powers in any given contextual issue. 

Later Mika talked to his friend Luisa and told her he was resigning his church 
membership because he felt that powers that are exercised by several Elders do not co¬ 
exist with God’s power. And this was very important to him. Concerned, Luisa first tried 


in^mall gioups: 30 minutes 


__ > 


a 
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talking to the Elder Papu; however, he had no authority to further this discussion. As 
Luisa was walking away from Elder Papu, Elder Sione, who stood near, said to Luisa, 
“Mika should go where he feels most comfortable.” Then Luisa asked for a special 
meeting of the pastor-parish relations committee, but the committee chair said there was 
nothing they could do. Unsatisfied, Luisa went to the administrative council which voted 
to accept Mika’s resignation. However, some members requested that Elder Papu and the 
rest of the Elders should say more about this controversy. Elder Papu put them off, 
claiming it wasn't an appropriate time to discuss these types of issues. By now, Luisa and 
others in the church were beginning to wonder about their own views on Elders and 
ministers exercising power without involving God’s power. 


Case #2 * 

A 


Reverend (A) pastored a medium-sized church in the village of Papaya. He and 
his wife had been ministering there for 10 years. However, two years prior, Reverend 
A’s wife was diagnosed with cancer and she found herself in a wheelchair performing her 
duties as a preacher’s wife. She described the ministry most often as rewarding, exciting 
and challenging. She had only positive words when describing her role. 


However, despite her being loyal to her calling and loving to help church 
members by bringing them closer to God through her loving and compassionate nature, 
the Elders of CCCAS had a meeting in regards to her physical status. Their final decision 
was that Minster A, along with his wife, had to step down from their ministerial duties. 
The reason for this was because the minister’s wife was not in adequate physical shape to 
continue her obligations within the Church. It took some time for Minister A and his 
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wife to fight this case even after the death of Minister A’s wife. However, in short, 
Minister A, his wife and children had no other choice but to abide by the Elders’ decision. 

Three years later, Minister B and his wife were “chosen” by a church of the 
CCCAS in the village of Esi to carry out their ministerial responsibilities. By the same 
token, the wife of Minister B was also very ill and could not physically perform any kind 
of pastoral duties for the church and its members. She was also loyal and respected 
God’s work for the church; however, she could not perform any physical duties because 
her health had almost completely shut down. After Minister B’s wife died, the Elders 
had a meeting in regards to Minister B’s calling at this church. In the final decision, the 
Elders gave Minister B six months to find another wife in order to continue his 
ministerial work at this same church; if not, like Minister A, Minister B must also 
relinquish his pastoral duties. How does a discipline case get decided? Minister A 
receives a letter from the committee of Elders which states that he must withdraw from 
his ministerial duties due to the fact that his wife is unable to maintain her task as the 
pastor’s wife for the church. With the case of Minister B, the Board of Elders, behind 
closed doors, decide to give Minister B six months to search for a wife because his first 
wife died. If the Elders’ decree isn’t fulfilled, Minister B also loses his pastoral duties. 

Case Study #3 

An a'oa’o (theological student) of Kanana Fou Theological Seminary started his 
new job as a youth intern right after he graduated. At the time, the church that hired 
him did not have a senior pastor. When he arrived to work with the teens and young 
adults, all of the feedback was positive. The congregants of this church loved 
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having him there. They told him he was like a breath of fresh air. As the weeks 
went by, the church board of Elders got closer and closer to selecting a senior pastor 
for this particular church. When the new pastor finally arrived, the strangest thing 
happened: this young energetic seminarian became a battlefield of power. Several 
board members began to make complaints about the youth ministry and the a ’oa ’o 
as the youth leader. He did not know what was happening. Fortunately, the senior 
pastor was equipped with God’s wisdom and knew how to handle it. Of course, 
there were some things the a ’oa’o needed to learn and improve on. In any case, 
what was really happening was that some Elders were trying to show the new pastor 
how much power they had by attacking another power base, the a ’oa ’o. It was a 
matter of people being people, and it would have made the a ’oa o suffer spiritually, 
physically, and mentally had the senior pastor not stepped in and pulled him to 
safety. 

After each group has discussed and answered the questions mentioned above, 
they should recognize how the particular powers were exercised in each case study. 
For example, after analyzing the first case study in their small groups, participants 
should have realized that coercive power was exercised by the Elders, using their 
authoritative positions to exercise power in any way they desired to use it. These 
participants would also recognize that this coercive power the Elders used was used 
not according to the will of God, Still in case study #1, participants will also realize 
that political power was exercised abusively due to the fact that Elder Sione stated 
that Elders have the right to use any type of power they decide on... If this is so, 
then Elders have the right to change Church by-laws. In some circumstances this 
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situation does occur. In other words, what Elder Sione is stating is that because of 
their position, they don’t have to follow the Church by-laws, and they can change 
them if necessary on their own approval and without the consent of the whole 
church. However, some Elders do change by-laws through grace, and in this 
situation, it is accepted because it benefits those who are suffering from the 
particular by-laws that need re-adjustment. And it is through the connection of 
Christ-like power where Elders feel they need to gracefully change certain by-laws. 

Another power which is abused in case study #1, which participants should 
acknowledge is relational power. Elder Papu insisted that having a discussion about 
Mika’s confrontation with Elders on the usage of power was out of the question. 
This made Luisa and other congregants wonder about the Elders exercising power 
the way they want to exercise it. Relational power is being abused because it does 
not promote a compromising relationship between Elders and Mika and their 
relationship with Luisa and other congregants. 

This is just an example I’ve explained above with case study #1. Subsequently, 
after the participants recognize how to dissect this case described above, they will 
know how to approach the other two cases and identify the powers that are abused. 
After this is completed, the participants are to answer the question given to them in 
their small groups: “How would they change the situation in each case study, if 
each power they identified were used inappropriately?” In this case, they will think 
of some educational explanations as to how to alleviate the inappropriate use of 
powers in order to exercise them positively and faithfully. They may have their 
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own ways of explaining why; however, this is why the next step is essential for the 
participants, and that is to introduce the Christ-like Power Model (CPM). 

Presentation of the Christ-like Power Model (CPM) 

The purpose of introducing the Christ-like Power Model after analyzing the case 
studies is to have the participants acknowledge and be aware of how each given power 
can be transformed and then exercised in a positive way only when connected to Christ- 
like power. In addition, it will help invigorate the ‘calling’ in the hearts of Samoan 
church leaders in order to bring them back to the kind of power that is needed to be 
exercised. After participants have listened, observed and analyzed carefully, CPM is 
presented; it will stimulate and recondition their approach to what they are called to do, 
and how they are to exercise particular powers when confronted with decision making. 

By examining this model these participants will have re-established, in their 
consciousness, the ways powers ought to be exercised in any church’s circumstances. 

Christ-like Power 

Christ-like power is defined and portrayed through the life and ministry of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Christ-like power is unconditional love, humility, peace, and justice 
all combined into creating servanthood. It is derived from the inclusive mannerism of the 
person Jesus. When Christ exercises different types of power in regards to certain 
situations in particular contexts, He exercises these forms of power in ways where 
unconditional love, peace, and justice are provided for both the Jews and Gentiles; in 
other words, it is offered to everyone. 
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Christ-like power is in the relationship with Jesus Christ in the sense that you are 
able to surrender yourself and your understanding to His understanding, so that questions 
that are answered are out of your relationship with Christ. Not only will this help 
Samoan church leaders make final decisions appropriately according to God’s will, but it 
will also help church leaders gain a healthy and loving relationship with each other and 
especially with all the congregants. Samoan church leaders tend to use certain powers 
accordingly to specific church issues in order to bring about compromise on both sides of 
the table. When one exercises coercive power, automatically the thoughts of others will 
be that they are controlling, violent, and self-centered. However, to have Christ-like 
power interact and engage in the jurisdiction of the coercive power exercised by church 
leaders, is to have a theological understanding of the charismatic power that is used to 
transform other forms of power. 

Nine times out of ten, my assumption is that because Christ-like power flows 
through these other powers during its usage, decision making resolves in unconditional 
love, peace, and justice. I have developed a power structure model where it shows how 
six powers interact with one another given that the Christ-like power is the primary 
component which pulls itself towards other powers in order to bring out humility and 
righteousness. 

Christ-like Power Model (CPM) 

The Christ-like Power Model (CPM) represents five types of power including 
Christ-like power that interacts and interweaves with each other. I have created this 
model as a reminder for church leaders that Christ-like power should be the prioritized 
power connecting to any given power that is exercised by them. Although other powers 
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are utilized according to the context of certain church issues that are addressed, Christ- 
like power should interact with these powers in order for righteousness, justice, and truth 
to prevail. This model would be the focal point of the CCCAS leadership process when 
deciding on which power should be exercised in any given circumstances within the 
church, or in decision-making. This model also helps CCCAS church leaders to see 
situations with inclusivity, meaning having congregants involved in decision making. It 
builds commitment in relationships, and commitment towards common purposes, is 
ethical, and recognizes that all of these powers involved are accomplished by being 
positively process-oriented. 

CPM provides a frame of locations of certain powers whereby Christ-like power 
would interact when a particular power is exercised. With these powers connected to one 
another, each of them has other powers flowing within them, giving each other strength 
in combination. However, because Christ-like power is the dominant power and has a 
greater percentage that is sinuously interacting with other powers, the particular power 
that is exercised is affected by Christ-like power and should definitely execute 
unconditional love, righteousness and justice. With this model, church leaders can not 
only make a meaningful contribution to the growth of the church but also create a 
powerful and passionate relationship with all CCCAS church members. 

This model can be a power theory in itself; however, I would strongly emphasize 
it as a paradigm for Samoan church leaders which can serve as a constructive and 
responsive approach not only for them but for all those who have authority within all 
Samoan church denominations to exercise power. Figure 1.1 gives a visual image of the 
powers applied in the model. These powers that are exercised by church leaders are 
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complex concepts. As you study Figure 1.1, ask yourself if it identifies the knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills that would be helpful in understanding the intermingling of the 
powers and the knowledge, attitudes, and skills that are embedded in each power. 

CPM reflects the knowledge, attitudes, and skills that would help church leaders 
recognize the certain powers, subsequently choosing them according to their relation to 
specific issues that are addressed, and confronting them with humility because of the 
engagement of the primary power—Christ-like power. 

Figure 1.1 Christ-like Power Model (CPM) 

Coercive Power 



Charismatic Power 


This model can provide a ministerial list for the attitude and personality of a 
church leader who is called to lead God’s people into doing God’s will. Here is a list that 
can improve the functions of a church leader who follows and understands the CPM: 

a. Christ-like power 

b. Maintaining Humility 

c. Purposeful 

d. Enabling 

e. Motivating 

f. Managerial 

g. Explaining 

h. Church values 

Because these powers possess different qualities of personality and allow other 
power personalities to enter in their domain, especially the personality of Christ-like 
power, CPM can help church leaders develop self-examination, of their the heart to see if 
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it chooses the right power when making decisions or being confronted with church issues 
raised by the congregation. This will help Samoan church leaders gain consistency in 
their practice of spiritual discipline; maintain physical, emotional, familial, and financial 
health; grow in covenant with other Samoan church leaders and believers; increase in 
compassionate care, servanthood, and spiritual direction for those who suffer; mentoring 
and coaching others in a shared journey of mutual Christ-like development. 

Without Christ-like Power 

When the power of God (Christ-like power) is not accepted and therefore not 
connected to other power dynamics when in use, this will cause pain and suffering. In 
other words, exercising certain powers excluding the interwoven Christ-like power will 
most likely bring out the negative connotation of each particular power, and therefore 
give room for creating chaos, pain, and agony spiritually, mentally, and physically. In 
the Samoan churches, various church members I have interviewed have come to realize 
the devious powers exercised by several Samoan church leaders within their decision¬ 
making on particular church issues that bring distress and misery upon them and their 
families. This problem has been increasingly noticeable when Samoan congregants 
encounter prejudice and iniquitous decisions, therefore reducing the enrollment of 
members throughout all regions of the Samoan Congregational Christian Church of 
American Samoa. 

When engaged in lengthy conversations with concerned church members and 
some Samoan church leaders, I asked them, how do they know that the powers that are 
exercised are deceitful? One church member responded, “Because he (a church elder) 
was always like that. Since I’ve been a member of this denomination, he has been 
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making decisions, during annual conferences that either escalated in confrontations with 
other church leaders that cause other members to quit and seek elsewhere to worship God 
and have a growing fellowship with other Christians. 

Mary Chronalogar, maintains that: 

In a controlling discipleship, there are other ideas that are hidden from you. 
Aberrant discipleship teaches new meaning for such words as obey, submit, die to 
self, and brokenness. Their meanings are altered from the true Biblical 
understanding of these concepts. Abusive disciples expand the meaning far 
beyond what the Bible teaches, to imply that anytime you don’t want to accept the 
advice of a leader, you are likely insufficiently obedient, submissive, broken, or 
dying to self. 86 

My opinion coincides with Chronologar. Church leaders who use power to benefit 
themselves expect vulnerable church members to share with or confess their sins to them, 
and be ‘transparent’ to them in every area of their lives. They want church members to 
trust them with all of their intimate secrets even though they have nothing to do with sin. 
Such church leaders also use their power to get congregants to discuss even their non- 
moral decisions with them and trust the advice they give, and obey them at the same time. 
“This must be a nice position, to be a leader of a flock that feels they cannot criticize you 



without risking that they are going against God! Nice for a leader but very dangerous for 


a flock.” 
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Bible Study 

After presenting the Christ-like Power Model, participants are to break up into 
their small groups. Each group will conduct a short Bible study reflecting on scriptures 
that define the five powers (Coercive, Political, Legitimate, Charismatic, and Relational) 
which Jesus uses in positive ways and exercises them appropriately and faithfully. 

The purpose of the Bible study is to help Samoan church leaders to remember, 
rekindle, and revive their hearts and their consciousness, so that they can exercise various 
powers the way Jesus Christ exercised them. This Bible study, which is part of the 
participatory action, includes materials that are necessary in order for participants to have 
a clearer understanding on how and why Jesus Christ exercises numerous powers 
throughout His ministry. The materials are: 

Samoan Bible & English Bible (Revised Standard Version) 

- Biblical Commentary 

Scripture passages (list of particular passages handed out by the 
facilitator) 

a) Mark 8:14-21 

b) Matthew 9:18-26 

c) John 9:1-12 

d) Philippians 3:20,21 

The Bible study consists of are Scripture reading, exegetical and expository 
conversations (conversations on the historical background to each passage) and 
exchanging interpretations. This gives each participant an opportunity to immerse 
themselves into the realization of Jesus’ actualization of exercising power appropriately 
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and according to each context He encounters. These church leaders will also realize that 
Jesus exercised each power with an enormous implication of loving, sharing, and most of 
all serving for the benefit of those who were weak and vulnerable. Each scripture 
mentioned above expresses the types of power Jesus exercised positively, which the 
participants should have recognized: 

Mark 8:14-21: it is interpreted in this passage that according to Jesus, His 
disciples are not to trust the principles and attitudes of a belief system run by the 
Pharisees and Herod. However, they are offered to receive what Jesus brought and 
that is a personal relationship with God. Jesus here is using political power 
positively in order to strengthen the relationship of His disciples and God. 
Matthew 9:18-26: Jesus sometimes increases our faith in Him by showing His 
power in the life of someone else first, like the woman who touched His garment 
and the girl whose hand Jesus held. These two incidents would show that Jesus 
exercised relational power by showing His power in the lives of the woman who 
was cured from her long-term illness, and the dead little girl who came to life. 
Mark 1:17: Jesus exercised here coercive power: “And Jesus said to them, 
"Follow Me, and I will make you become fishers of men. 

Mark 1:29-33: Jesus exercised charismatic power appropriately by going to the 
places where people lived and partied. He went to the home of Simon and 
Andrew and freed Simon’s mother-in-law of her fever. While he was staying 
there, a large crowd gathered around the house as he cured the mother-in-law. 
After the Bible study, all participants are to come together. Each small group should 
have a representative who will share their answers aloud. After recognizing the positive 
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and faithful ways Jesus exercised these certain powers, the facilitator will ask the 
participants questions like: How can these powers Jesus used appropriately, be used 
abusively? Why did Jesus exercise the powers in ways He used them? What was His 
intentions in exercising these powers the way He used the? This process will arouse the 
consciousness of each participant in two ways: (1) to realize that without Christ-like 
power interwoven with other powers, these powers will more likely be used as to why 
Jesus Christ exercises these powers the way He did. This should take no longer than 30 
to 45 minutes. 

The final process of this workshop is that the participants will be asked by the 
facilitator to think of one place in their churches where power(s) is constantly used 
inappropriately. After each participant has written down their answer, again they are 
asked to connect these powers that are exercised unfaithfully with Christ-like power. 

Each participant will explain how those places would change if and when Christ-like 
power is connected. Take relational power for example; without Christ-like power 
connecting to it, relational power exercised abusively would be like a church leader using 
favoritism towards certain church officers by increasing one’s salary because he or she is 
a close relative. While other church officer’s salary, even though they have been working 
their longer, remains the same. With Christ-like power connected to Relational power, 
the church leader would exercise his power to increase all of his employee’s salaries 
equally or according to the length of their employment at the church. 

The objective of this final part of the participatory action, is to help each 
church leader identify powers that are exercised negatively right away, either by 
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themselves or by any other church officer, and to connect it with Christ-like power before 
using it in any church context or situation. 

Once this process is completed, by now all participants should realize that Christ- 
like power is the centralized power. This process is given 25 to 30 minutes. 

I will conclude the workshop by explaining how their “calling” is essential in 
understanding how Christ-like power is the only positive power that is mandatory for 
church leaders to exercise throughout their ministry. The redefining of the “calling” is 
another way of re-examining church leaders’ usage of powers. Re-examining church 
leaders’ “calling” is very crucial in regards to realizing why essential power (Christ-like 
power) is needed to be connected to other worldly powers. Each participant will write a 
brief testimony on their “calling” and share it with others. This method will help each 
individual to reflect on certain characteristics of each others calling which will in turn 
strengthen their relationship not only towards each other, but to the power that is invested 
in one’s own calling—Christ-like power. Supporting this method, questions need to be 
asked in order for participants to fully understand what is going on. At the conclusion of 
this workshop, each participant will conduct a self-reflection of their own use of power 
and then answer the questions below: 

- Do we know as church leaders what we were “called” to do? 

- Do we really know who “called” us? 

- To what extent are we succeeding in staying true to our “calling?” 

- Are we loyal to our “calling” in every aspect of our ministerial duties? 

- Is it that difficult to be committed to our “calling?” 
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Sometimes our “calling” becomes complicated in our pastoral responsibilities. These are 
the questions that will lead each small group. These are also the questions that will help 
build up the loyalty and commitment of church leaders that they once had in the 
beginning of their “calling.” 

Whenever ungodly circumstances get between us and our calling, constantly 
going back to these questions will overcome these evil circumstances and will keep us 
dedicated to the “call.” However, if we do not persistently consider these questions and 
keep them in the back of our minds, when confronted with worldly desires, we as church 
leaders will definitely avoid, neglect, and turn our backs to our “calling,” and develop a 
sense of deafness to the “call.” ^ ^ , 

In falM fourteen years of ministry,/!^ experienced how church leaders avoid, 


neglect and even totally turn their backs on their “calling.” After observing this, I 
discover a few desirable characteristics from the works of John M. Imbler and Linda K. 
Plengemeire that possibly might help church leaders stay focused on their “calling” in 
times of temptations. They are defined as: 

1. A high intellectual ability, as measured by seminary standards. 

2. High self-esteem and self-acceptance. 

3. Open, affirming, flexible relational style that produces effective communication. 

4. Ability to nurture faith in laity. 

5. Ability to handle conflict, accepts differences, and admits weaknesses. 


6. Commitment to the faith and the church. 


7. Demonstrated ability to care for individuals and the broader community. 

8. Willingness to serve without claiming the deference or appreciation of others. 
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9. Responsibility in task fulfillment. 

10. Ability to accept opposition without retaliation or discouragement. 

no 

11. Commitment to recruiting and training laity in specific aspects of mission. 

These personal characteristics are read out loud in small groups and then each 

individual reads it silently. After the reading, each individual will reflect on each 
character and interpret how they define or identify them in relation to their own 
“calling.” For example, after reading the first character, I would interpret as training 
alongside those with more experience (Professor, Dean of Students, etc...). This will 
definitely help gain a clear understanding of what “calling” means and therefore 
understanding how we as church leaders should constantly be faithful and trustworthy 
to the “call.” 

I believe this method will facilitate church leaders entrusting themselves to truly 
carry out their ministerial duties compared to what their “calling” called them to do. 
This is including the exercising of power according to the power that is identified and 
described in the “calling.” This part of the workshop will last about 20 minutes. 

At the end of this workshop, all participants including myself will gather in a circle 
holding hands. This is a time where each individual meditates and is invited to pray. 
This prayer focuses on asking God to guide each individual that He has called to serve 
with a powerless power. In other words, it is giving us church leaders the humility to 
continuously exercise power the way Jesus Christ exercised power. 
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Chapter 

Chapter Six offers an explanation of the central educational tools that where used 
in the workshop: Small Groups; Dialogue; Participatory Action; and Process of 
Inquiry. These educational tools are crucial in changing the ways Samoan church leaders 
exercise power(s) and implement Christ-like Power Model into their decision making. In 
other words, these tools will help draw them closer to a realization of how the workshop 
will benefit their relationship with the way God intends them to exercise power. This 
chapter will also provide the conclusion of the whole project. 

Small Groups 

Why use small groups? Small groups can provide as a vehicle for the kind of 
personal sharing that is needed in order to develop trust and respect. Churches have 
always been uniquely equipped for providing fellowship and sharing in its group life. 
Relatively small groups are what make the life of the church. There is increasing 
evidence, that providing opportunity for the sharing of any thoughts or emotions openly 
in groups can greatly enhance the working effectiveness of any group formed within the 
church life. By the same token, meetings in small groups in a church setting, most of the 
time, can gain mutual trust, friendship and respect which will eventually, in my own 
opinion, reveal the gifts God created in each individual. 

Small groups are therefore very important because they develop a commitment 
not only towards each individual, however between the individuals and the dialogue that 
is in progress. Before dialogue comes into play, each participant gives a testimony or 
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their own personal opinion on where problems are situated within the three cases. This 
will give each individual the feeling openness in communication which is going on in 
many levels of opinions. Each individual on the one hand will create commitment and 
trust toward each other therefore preparing for an open dialogue and disseminating 
questions of inquiry reflecting on the problems that are brought forth from both cases. 

Dialogue 

After gaining trust and respect within each small group, each group will start a 
process of assisting each other in open dialogue. In such a dialogue, participants will 
learn how to identify compelling information, and connect with each others character. 
Connecting to each others personal sharing, by carefully listening, will develop a more 
detailed picture of what to look for in the case studies revealed in the workshop. It will 
also make give a clearer and more comprehensive in regards to what needs to be 
analyzed. The objective of this method is to define the root of the problem in each others 
terms and descriptions in regards to both cases. This approach will help small groups 
reveal visions and versions of the validity of problems described in both cases. This 
process of dialogue and sharing views is one way these church leaders in each small 
group gain confidence with each other. Instead of judging the quality of each other’s 
input, through the process of dialogue they will judge each other by how well they 
manage the elements of the dialogue in order to anticipate each other’s concern. Through 
dialogue, each person will end up supporting views of others in different groups, and 
thoughtfully considering their own point of view. In doing this, they are effectively 
judging the quality of each other’s concept. Once this dialogue is fully in effect (each 
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view is implemented and supportive in ways to find facts and evidence) and has been 
completed, these small groups are now prepared to implement all views, opinions, 
answers, and debates through “Participation Action.” 

Participatory Action 

After acquiring new and factual motives through dialogue, each small group will 
engage in “participatory action” which will enable them to be most effective in exploring 
the nature and context of all sides of the problem involved in the cases studies. According 
to Stringer, . .people can participate in the process of exploring the nature and context 

OQ 

of the problems that concern them.” 

Participatory action is a tool where participants provide a methodology which 
consists of activities where each individual can comprehend to the main topic more 
visibly and clearly. In doing this, each participant must be able to do away with “power 
over,” and exercise the “power of friendship.” Participatory action operates out of the 
compromising attitude of each participant. When this occurs, it provides an atmosphere 
that gives each individual the “sense that they are in control of their own lives and that 
supports them as they take systematic action to improve their circumstances.” 90 

Participatory action is resourceful when it: 


a. Enables significant levels of active involvement 

b. Enables people to perform significant tasks 

c. Provides support for people as they learn to interpret for themselves 
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d. Encourages ideas and activities that people are able to accomplish themselves 

e. Deals personally with themselves and those involved in both cases 91 


Christ-like power model is presented and articulated to the participants now that 
they have allowed themselves to be on the same page mentally and spiritually. As it has 
been revealed in Chapter Five, the participants will engage in, (in their small groups); in 
Bible study; in implementing their own power model centralizing Christ-like power and 
connecting to the powers that are chosen. This essential part of the participatory action 
will help church leaders see themselves not only as good servants exercising power 
faithfully, but also see themselves as facilitators who truly realize how CPM works not 
only in theory, but, in actualization. However, all participants involved in this 
educational tool, should rightfully be called facilitators. 



Process of Inquiry 


All participants do have some kind of gifted charisma to share with each other. 
And being involved in this workshop with the acknowledgement of their gifts given by 
God should already be prepared for the process of inquiry. Being prepared in a way for 
the participants in each small group to have a set of questions already prepared to see 
whether or not one can actually confront with shared power. The types of questions that 
should be asked in regards to this situation are: 


1. How do you feel when you know your about to exercise power the ungodly 
way? 
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2. Are you bold enough to confess to using power(s) unfaithfully, after realizing 
you have? 

3. Can you actually sit down with someone other than your spouse and have 
dialogue about power? 

4. How can you as a servant of God teach other church leaders in to exercising 
power the way Jesus exercise it? 

These questions by themselves are not enough to open the minds and hearts of church 
leaders and guide them to do what they never done before—sharing powers? On the other 
hand, these questions will help them to develop an expansion of the process of inquiry. 
This will make it easier for each facilitator to create confidence and trust within 
themselves and to each other. 

The next phase of the process of inquiry is asking church leaders, while ordinary 
congregants are present, what do they think about questions being asked to them 
pertaining to the powers they possess? This will help persuade church leaders to define 
powers they exercise, instead of avoiding the question as most church leaders do. This 
will help all participants help each other to define the types of powers exercised in 
decision-making. On this occasion, ordinary congregants must really listen with an 
investigated ear in order to be engaged at the academic level of church leaders and have a 
comprehensive understanding of the definitions of the forms of powers exercised by 
Samoan church leaders. 

This process of inquiry involves all participants that are present. It helps church 
leaders as well as ordinary congregants to acknowledge that they are on the same level of 
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power, “equality of worth.” 92 According to Stringer this process of rigorous inquiry helps 
guide all participants in sharing their diverse knowledge and experience in order to create 
solutions to their problems and, in the process, improve the quality of their community 
life. 93 

When question after question is shared, it creates a clearer picture of something 
that was totally ambiguous and vague in the relationship between Samoan church leaders 
and their congregants. Process of inquiry helps congregants gain a sophisticated 
understanding on how and why church leaders exercise certain powers according to 
certain contexts. This is what Stringer refers to as “Collaborative exploration.” 94 

All participants involved in this workshop, are considered facilitators do to the 
fact that they were called by God to teach together and at the same time learn together. 
They have some kind of gifted charisma to share among each other while educating each 
other. Church leaders have been taught and led by Jesus’ teachings. And most should 
have learned one way of Jesus’ teaching method and that was asking questions. 

Jesus Uses the Process of Inquiry 

Over 100 different questions were which Jesus asked during His ministry found in 
the four gospels. Jesus’ questions always had substantial connection with the lesson 
taught in any particular context. Both questions and answers were very observational and 
coherent to the issue discussed. His responses were not simply, “That’s right.” Jesus 
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often used direct questions in order to start an open dialogue or a lesson. For example, 
this type of question can be seen outside the tomb of Jesus when He asked Mary 
Magdalene: “Woman, why are you crying? Who is it you are looking for?” A contact 
was made and Jesus was able to lead Mary to see Him not as a gardener, but as the 
resurrected Christ. 

Another way Jesus used this type of question was by introducing a story with a 
question. On one occasion when the Pharisees and Scribes were murmuring because He 
was prepared to eat with sinners, Jesus explained His actions by telling the story of the 
lost sheep: “Suppose one of you has a hundred sheep and loses one of them. Does he not 
leave the ninety-nine in the open country and go after the lost sheep until he finds it?” the 
question was the point of contact and was an effective introduction to a lesson explaining 
His attitude towards “sinners.” 95 The process of inquiry is grounded in Jesus’ method of 
asking questions according to the context He is teaching. It is this process using 
questions of inquiry where each participant creates different ways of asking questions in 
order to arouse interest, and once interest is aroused it is important for each participant or 
facilitator to guide each other’s thinking to another level within the process. 

Conclusion 

The power to become in the hearts of Samoan church leaders including all 
Christian church leaders is Christ-like power. Christ-like power is both faithful and 
empowering. This is the Power by which we were called and created to be. Christ-like 
Power is more than a right, more than a vision. It is an empowering. In this, as in the 
right, church leaders have been given a great gift, a gift to exercise God’s power in order 
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to bring honor and glory to God. But with this, as with the right, one has to claim it. For 
there is a dunamis , “the dynamic which energizes in us.” It is within those who are 
“called” by God to preach, teach, and serve according to God’s will. 

No matter what type of power is exercised in decision making, Christ-like power 
must be inter-connected with the power(s) used in order to bring forth the decisions that 
are true, just, compromising, and especially in faithfulness with God’s will. One way of 
making this happen is to create a workshop that introduces the CPM model. The 
workshop that is illustrated in Chapter Five would definitely help church leaders to gain 
an understanding of what power is; how power should be exercised; who and where the 
power come from; and how can Christ-like power change worldly powers when both are 
inter-connected? 

In this workshop, open dialogue and participatory action are exercised in order for 
participants to go deep in the roots of both the problems and issues addressed, and 
absorbing the truth when using the Bible and being involved in exegetical conversations. 
This means participants will engage in small groups, reflection, dialogue, Bible study, 
and conversation about how Jesus uses in the scripture. After completion of the 
workshop, church leaders should have a sense of how God uses various powers to bring 
the truth out, and at the same time to save those who are powerless and weak. 

Jesus used a power that was filled with humility and was very powerless. This kind of 
power comes from selfless desires. In other words, what kind of powers can others 
exercise in order to control if you have no desire but to give them unconditional love? By 
giving up all that the devil had tempted Him, the world and its fortune, Jesus decided to 


be a servant to all. 
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When we are called to walk in the footsteps of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
when we are called to imitate His personhood. His humility, His unconditional love, we 
are emptying ourselves, and filling our total being with His power, a powerless power. 
We Samoan church leaders must learn to identify the power and to connect each one with 
Christ-like power before exercising it. We must listen to what others are listening to, we 
must suffer what others suffer, we must serve those who are in need of help, and we must 
exercise power the way Jesus exercised it (servant power). By doing these things, we 
don't have to worry about getting caught up in a power trap that can damage our ministry, 
and we can focus on the ministry that God has given us to do—care for people, the weak 
and the powerful alike. We must focus on connecting Christ-like Power to all powers we 
use. Let us remind ourselves constantly that we are called not to be served but to serve. 
Exercise power the way Jesus did, and that was to SERVE! SERVE! SERVE! In Jesus 


Name. 
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Appendix 


Survey on 


Church Read ers 


% 


Zeroising 


Power 


1. How long have you been attending the United Samoan Church? 

_1-5 years 

_6-10 years 

_11-15 years 

_16 to 20 years 

2. What is your gender? 

Female Male 


3. Which of the following powers best describe which CCCAS Elders exercise? 

_Coercive Power 

_Militant Power 

_Charismatic Power 

_Samoan Cultural Power 

_Other (please specify)_ 

4. How often do you feel CCCAS Elders exercise coercive power? 

_Often 

_Occasionally 

_All the time 

Never 


5. Have you ever felt that your pastor exercised coercive power? 

_Always 

_Sometimes 

Never 


6. Most of the time your pastor exercises what type of power? 

_Coercive Power 

_Charismatic Power 

_Political Power 

_Samoan Cultural Power 

_Other (please specify)_. 

7. Where do you think coercive power comes from? 

_Samoan Culture 

_Self 

_His or Her Colleagues 
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_The American Democratic Government 

_Other (please specify) 

8. How many church members of the CCCAS have you known that have been 
affected or suffered by an appropriate use of power by CCCAS church leaders? 

_1-5 

_6-10 

_11-15 

_16-20 

20 and above 


9. If you were an Elder or a church leader of the Congregational Christian of 
American Samoa, what specific type of power would you exercise? 

_Coercive Power 

_Militant Power 

_Samoan Cultural Power 

_Charismatic Power 

_Other (please specify)_. 

10. When was the last time you heard about CCCAS Elders exercising coercive 
power in their decision making? 

_Recently 

_One year ago 

_Two years ago 

_Three years ago 

_Four years ago 

_Other (please specify) 


T^e Results of the Survey 

This survey was developed for the purpose of gathering information in relation to 
how CCCAS exercises power and what CCCAS congregants feel about CCCAS church 
leaders exercising power inappropriately. The questions that were provided focus mainly 
on those who experienced or encountered power being exercised wrongfully, therefore 
having to suffer. Thirty-five United Samoan Church (USC) church members participated 
in filling out the survey. Although the questions were easy to read and understand, some 
of them, Samoan senior citizens, were having a difficult time reading it in English. 
However, I was there to interpret some of the questions on their behalf. 
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Here are the statistics of the survey after totaling up the choices that were made 
by those who participated: 


1. Nine of the participants answered, 11-15 years\ nineteen answered, 6- 
10 years’, and seven answered 1-5 years. 

2. Fifteen were females and Twenty were males 

3. Twelve answered, Coercive Power ; Fifteen answered, Samoan 
Culture Power; and eight answered, Charismatic Power 

4. Twenty answered, Often ; Ten answered Occasionally ; and five 
answered all the time 


5. All 35 answered. Never, (however, they referred this question to the 
Elders as Sometimes) 

6. All 35 answered, Charismatic Power, (however, most of them shared 
with me that their previous Pastor sometimes used Samoan cultural 
power, along with coercive power) 

7. Eleven answered, Samoan Culture ; Thirteen answered, Self Seven 
answered, His or Her colleagues; and four answered, The American 
Democratic Government 


8. Thirteen answered, 7-5; Eighteen answered, 6-10; and four 
answered, 11-15 


9. Fourteen answered, Charismatic Power; and twenty-one, Other 


God's Power or Jesus Christ Power 


6 


10. On this last question all thirty-five answered /'Recently l- ? 


7 ^ 

i/ recently 

c .x 
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7 
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